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PREFACE 


Krishnadevaraya, the famous ruler of the 
Vijayanagara Empire, was hailed by his contemporaries as 
sahiti-samarangana sarvabhauma . one who excelled in a 
gathering of literature as well as on the battlefield: one, 
equally skilled in literary craftsmanship and warfare. There 
were many facets to his personality: he was a mighty warrior 
and an intrepid general, an able administrator, a liberal 
patron of the fine arts, an adept in playing on the veena t a 
master of the game of chess, and, above all, a distinguished 
poet, both in Sanskrit and Telugu. His distinction in the 
realm of poetry is known by the very fact that his poetical 
work Amuktamalyada has traditionally been included 
among the five classics in the Telugu language which are 
required reading for aspirants to scholarship. 

In the past the tradition of mastering the Sanskrit 
language and literature by an intensive study of five 
outstanding poems, known as panchakavyas , along with 
well-known commentaries on them, came into vogue. These 
are Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa , Kumarasambhaoa and Megha- 
duta, Bharavfs Klratarjunlya and Magha’s Slsuspala-vadha. 

A similar tradition for acquiring thorough scholarship 
in Telugu arose in the Andhra country, and the five poems 
in this case are Allasani Peddana's Manucharitramu, 
Ramarajabhushana’s Vasucharitramu , Pingali Surana's 
Raghava Pandaviyamu , Srinathas SringaraNalshadhamu, 
and Krishnadevaraya’s Amuktamalyada . The order in which 
the poems are to be studied also was established by 
convention, as one was required to start with the easiest 
work, and gradually move on to the toughest. The final 
position accorded to Amukta-malyada is an indication of 
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the high degree of erudition that went into its composition. 

Amukta-malyada has another interesting feature: it 
weaves together the cultural strands of three different 
regions of South India. The main theme of the poem is the 
devotion of two Alvars, mystic poet-saints of the Tamil 
country, for Vishnu. It was written in Telugu. And its author 
was a descendant of rulers from Karnataka region, as his 
surname “Tuluva” indicates, and the word Kannada-raya 
(Lord of the Kannada country) occurs with reference to him 
quite early in the poem itself. There is thus a harmonious 
meeting of three cultures, a veritable Trlvenl-sangama, in 
Amukta-malyada. 

I am grateful to Sahitya Akademi for giving me the 
opportunity to introduce this celebrated Telugu poem to 
non-Telugu readers, and owe a debt of gratitude in 
particular to the authorities of the Sahitya Akademi. 
Professor Indra Nath Choudhuri, Secretary, and Sri 
Agrahara Krishna Murthy, Regional Secretary, Southern 
Region, for the courtesies extended to me during the writing 
of the monograph on this classic, which is one of the finest 
flowers to appear on the Telugu literary scene during the 
first efflorescences of Romanticism in the sixteenth century. 


Adapa Ramakrishna Rao 

Secunderabad 
14th December 1993 



THE ROYAL POET 


The rise of the Kingdom of Vijayanagaxa and its 
subsequent expansion into an empire constitute a glorious 
chapter in the histoiy of medieval South India, and the 
most renowned among its rulers was Krishnadevaraya. 

The Kingdom of Vijayanagara, initially consisting of 
some areas in the Andhra and Karnataka regions, came 
into existence in the fourteenth century to stem the rising 
tide of Muslim a gg ression in the South. After passing 
through several vicissitudes, Harihara and Bukka, sons of 
Sangama, founded it under the benign guidance of the sage 
Vidyaranya. Harihara was coronated king of the new 
kingdom of Hampi-Hastinavati in 1336, and he 
commemorated the event by laying the foundations of his 
new capital, Vidyanagara, on the banks of the river 
Tungabhadra, on the day of his coronation. The city came 
to be known later as Vijayanagara. 

The Sangama dynasty, to which Harihara and Bukka 
belonged, held its sway over the kingdom till 1485, when a 
powerful vassal, Saluva Narasimharaya, was driven by the 
force of circumstances to usurp the kingdom and declare 
himself the king. Though he was valiant, he found it hard 
to enforce his authority all over the kingdom. 
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At the time of his death in 1490 Narasimharaya found 
both his sons too young to govern the kingdom, and so he 
appointed his minister Tuluva Narasa Nay aka as the 
guardian of the princes and the regent of the kingdom. 
Thus Narasa Nayaka became the de facto sovereign of the 
kingdom, and was called by the citizens raksha-karta 
(protector), swami (lord), and karya-karta (agent) of the king. 

He was succeeded in 1503 by his eldest son, 
Viranarasimharaya, as the regent of the kingdom. After 
getting the only surviving ward of his assassinated, in the 
fort of Penugonda, Viranarasimharaya proclaimed himself 
king in 1505, and with him the Tuluva dynasty came to 
power over the kingdom of Vijayanagara, against much 
opposition from the vassals. 

When Viranarasimharaya died in 1509, his half- 
brother, Krishnadevaraya, son of Narasa Nayaka and 
Nagalamba, ascended the throne. His coronation was 
probably celebrated on the Sri Jayanti day of Saka 1432, 
corresponding to 8 August 1509. 1 The year of his birth is 
not known, but contemporary records indicate that he was 
about twenty-five years old at the time of his coronation, 
and so he might have been bom in 1484 or thereabouts. 

Matters were not quite propitious for Vijayanagara 
when Krishnadevaraya came to power. Though 
Viranarasimharaya succeeded in suppressing the rebellion 
of some chiefs and confiscating their estates, a few palcdgars 
were still unwilling to submit to the authority of the central 
government. The Gajapati of the Kalinga countiy had 
captured parts of the eastern region of the empire. And 
pressure from the Muslim kingdoms on the northern 
frontier continued unabated. He had therefore, to devote a 
great part of the early years of his rule to waging wars 
against hostile forces from various sides. 
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Towards the end of 1509 the Bahmani Sultan, 
Mahmud Shah, declared a jihad (religious war) against the 
“infidels’ of Vijayanagara, with the support of several chiefs 
and nobles who at least nominally owed allegiance to him. 

The progress of the invading Muslim army, led by 
Mahmud Shah, was arrested at Dony on the Vijayanagara 
frontier, where a fierce engagement took place between the 
two forces, and a crushing defeat was inflicted by 
Krishnadevaraya’s army on the Bahmani army, and the 
Sultan himself was wounded in it. Krishnadevaraya then 
drove the retreating enemy forces to Kovelakonda, where 
another battle took place in which the ruler of Bij apur was 
killed and the Bahmani forces met with yet another defeat. 
As a consequence of the defeat the infant kingdom ofBijapur 
was thrown into a state of utter confusion. 

Krishnadevaraya, who was not only a mighty general 
but also a sound statesman, took advantage of the prevalent 
situation in Bijapur. In 1512 he invaded the region between 
the Krishna and Tungabhadra rivers, and captured Raichur. 
Then he marched forward and captured the Gulbarga fort, 
and then the fort at Bidar. By restoring Sultan Mahmud 
Shah to power at Bidar for strategic reasons he acquired 
the title Yavanarajya-sthapana-acharya (One who 
established a Muslim kingdom). 

Then he turned his attention to the task of the 
subjugation of Ummattur. Gangaraja, the palaigar of 
Ummattur, defied Viranarasimharaya, and was ruling the 
upper Kaveri valley as an independent prince, on the 
strength of his possession of the forts of Srirangapatnam 
and Sivasamudram, which were then considered 
impregnable because they were situated on islands formed 
by two branches of the river Kaveri. 
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Krishnadevaraya conducted his campaign against 
Ummattur for about two years. First he laid siege to the 
fort at Srirangapatnam and succeeded in destroying it. Then 
he marched forward to Sivasamudram and invested the 
fort for over a year. Gangaraja was compelled to abandon 
it, and was drowned in the Kaveri, when he was fleeing 
from there to a place of safety. Krishnadevaraya captured 
Sivasamudram, dismantled its fortifications, constituted 
it into a new province, and returned victorious to his capital. 

As the strength of medieval Indian armies depended 
largely on cavalry, Krishnadevaraya cultivated the 
friendship of the Portuguese, and persuaded them to sell 
to him all the Arab and Persian horses they brought from 
abroad. The Portuguese were equally eager to seek his 
favour, as that move would result in their obtaining facilities 
for trade in the cities and towns of the empire. Though 
Krishnadevaraya sought friendly relations with them, he 
was quite cautious about their political designs, and 
understood well their objectives. 

The task of recovering the lost provinces of Udayagiri 
and Kondavidu from the Gajapati of the Kalinga country 
still remained, and Krishnadevaraya now turned his 
attention to it. The war between the two powerful forces 
commenced when Krishnadevaraya’s army attacked the fort 
of Udayagiri in January 1513, defeated the vast Kalinga 
forces stationed nearby, and pursued them as far as 
Kondavidu. He sought to capture the Udayagiri fort but 
found it inaccessible, as rocks and boulders prevented the 
progress of the army. Determined to capture it, 
Krishnadevaraya had rocky hills cut and boulders broken 
down to widen the road and enable his men to reach the 
fort. Then his forces surrounded it, and built a wall of 
circumvallation around it. The Kalinga army was thus 
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ultimately forced to surrender the Udayagiri fort to the 
Vijayanagara forces. 

After the capture of the Udayagiri fort, and on his 
way back to his capital, Krishnadevaraya paid a visit to 
Tirupati in 1514 with his queens Tirumala Devi and Chinna 
Devi, and offered worship to his tutelary deity, Sri 
Venkateswara, in the famous shrine on the Tirumala hills. 
Copper images of the emperor and his queens, facing the 
Lord with hands folded in the gesture of salutation, were 
set up there during one of his several visits to the shrine, 
and can be seen there even to this day. 

The triumphant army now marched towards 
Kondavidu, forcing the Kalinga garrisons to abandon the 
forts at Kandukuru, Addankd, Vinukonda, Bellamkonda, 
Nagarjunakonda, Tangeda and Ketavaram, and flee to 
Kondavidu. The fort there, with elevated battlements, was 
quite strong, and offered stiff resistance to the Vijayanagara 
army. So Krishnadevaraya got several wooden platforms 
(nada-chapparams) constructed, so that his soldiers could 
mount them, stand on level with the defending Kalinga 
forces and fight with them. His forces succeeded in 
demolishing some portions of the walls of the fort, and 
finally captured it by escalade. This led to the fall of 
Kondavidu, a humiliating defeat for the Gajapati. 

The victory at Kondavidu for the Vijayanagara army 
was followed by a series of conquests in the coastal region 
near the river Krishna, including the capture of the forts at 
Vijayawada and Kondapalli. Then came the conquest of the 
Telangana and Vengi regions. Neutralising the efforts of 
the Gajapati to check his onward march, Krishnadevaraya 
captured Rajamahendri (Rajamundiy), and brought the 
entire Vengi region to subjection. 
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He then proceeded toward Simhachalam, installed a 
pillar of victory (Jaya-stambha) at Potnuru, offered worship 
to Sri Vishnu on the Simhachalam hill, and returned to 
Vijayanagara. 

As the Gajapati of the Kalinga country was not 
inclined to come to terms with Vijayanagara, in spite of a 
series of defeats in several encounters, Krishnadevaraya 
was now determined to attack Cuttack, the capital of the 
Gajapati. A detailed account of the expedition is found in a 
near contemporary record, Raya-vachakamu, When the 
Vijayanagara army advanced to Cuttack, the Gajapati was 
obliged to flee from the capital. At last he entered into a 
treaty with Krishnadevaraya in 1518, offering his daughter 
in marriage to the victorious emperor, and getting back 
from him the territory north of the Krishna which he lost 
in the war. Historians regard the war with the Gajapati as 
a brilliant episode in the military history of India in the 
sixteenth century. 

After establishing peaceful relations with the Kalinga 
ruler, Krishnadevaraya had to encounter pressure again 
from Muslim kings: from Quli Qutb Shah ofGolkonda, who 
tried to capture the Kondavidu fort, and Ismail Adil Khan, 
who strove to recapture the Raichur fort. But the 
Vijayanagara army was able to subdue both of them. 

Krishnadevaraya knew no defeat in his military 
engagements, as he always returned in triumph to 
Vijayanagara at the end of every encounter, whatever be 
the might and the extent of the enemy forces. In 
appreciation of his insuperable might and the prevalence 
of his writ over vast territories, his courtiers addressed him 
as “Srimanmaharajadhiraja”, “Raja-parameswara”, “Mooru- 
rayara-ganda”, and “Purva-dakshina-paschima-samudra- 
adhisvara’’. 
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But these victories reveal only one aspect of his 
achievement. He was also described by his a dmi ring 
courtiers as sahiti-samarangana-sarvabhauma, an emperor 
in the realm of literature as well as the battlefield, and the 
patronage he extended to the fine arts, and his own 
achievement as a poet, are worthy of equal praise with his 
matchless valour in wars and magnificent career as an 
emperor. 

Krishnadevaraya got a building called 'Bhuvana- 
vijaya’ constructed for cultural activities, where literary 
gatherings used to be held, artists in various fields displayed 
their skill, and plays, including those written by him, were 
staged. The splendour of the court was described by a poet 2 
in a memorable phrase in which he hailed Krishnadevaraya 
as Bhuvanauijayakhya-samsan-navaratna-inbhaprabhata- 
naiinapta, the bright sun at dawn, shining with the radiance 
of the nine gems, in the Bhuvana-vijaya court. 

Krishnadevaraya extended his patronage to many 
scholars and poets in several languages, and eight of the 
poets belonging to the royal court were accorded positions 
of honour and regarded as ashta-diggajas, mighty like the 
eight elephants which, according to mythology, support 
the world at the eight cardinal points of the compass. Two 
inscriptions have been discovered in which mention is made 
of the existence of the ashta-diggaja poets. One of them, 
belonging to 1528, states that he gave away the village 
Tippaluru in the Kadapa (Cuddapah) region as a sarva- 
agraharcP to the ashta-diggaja poets. The other inscription, 
found in the Someswara Temple in Nandidurga in the 
Mysore region, makes a specific reference to them, 
employing the phrase ashtau Kavi-diggajah. Thus the 
presence of eight great poets in the cotut of Krishnadevaraya 
under the collective title of asta-diggajas is known for 
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certain, but no information is available regarding their 
identity. Whether all of them were Telugu poets, or they 
represented several languages, is not definitely known. 

According to popular tradition eight Telugu poets - 
Allasani Peddana, Nandi Timmana, Dhurjati, Madayagari 
Mallana, Ayyalaraju Ramabhadra, Tenali Ramakrishna, 
Ramarajabhushana, and Pingali Surana- adorned the royal 
court as ashta-diggaja poets. There is unanimity of critical 
opinion regarding the presence of four poets from this list- 
Allasani Peddana, Nandi Timmana, Dhurjati, and Tenali 
Ramakrishna - in the court of Krishnadevaraya It has also 
been conclusively established that two of the poets - 
Ramarajabhushana and Pingali Surana - did not belong to 
the group. Critics have speculated on the claims of some 
other poets such as Chintalapudi EUana and Kandukuii 
Rudrayya for the honoured position, but at this distance 
of time it is impossible to establish the identity of the ashta- 
diggaja poets with certainty. 

What is certain, however, is that several scholars and 
poets in other languages also found honoured positions in 
the court of Krishnadevaraya. Among the outstanding 
Sanskrit scholars and authors who adorned the ‘Bhuvana- 
vijaya’ court were Tirumala Tatachaiya, Acchan Dikshita, 
Lolla Lakshmidhara, Bhanukara, and Divakara. The 
Kannada language was represented by several eminent 
authors, including Mahakavi Timmanna, Vyasaraya, 
Purandaradasa, Kumara-Valmiki, Narahari, and 
Mallanarya; and Tamil, by Kumarasarasvati, 
Jnanaprakasar, and Hariharadasa, whose work 

I 

iTusamayavilakkam describes the well-known pilgrimage 
centre, Simhachalam, and carries an account of the setting 
up of a pillar of victory by Krishnadevaraya at Potnuru. 
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A look at this brief list of the eminent writers that 
flourished under his patronage reveals the fact that though 
he was an ardent votary of Vaishnavisra and of the 
Visishtadvaita sect in particular, he was quite liberal In his 
attitude to religious affiliations, and showered honour on 
poets professing Saivism and Jainism as well as 
Vaishnavism. As a connoisseur of poetry he responded 
spontaneously to the beauty of a memorable poem, and 
knew well how to honour a great poet. 

He used to celebrate the spring festival (Vasantotsava) 
every year, providing an opportunity to poets from far and 
near to recite their compositions in a public gathering. A 
description of the scene occurs in a verse in Nandi 
Timmana’s Parijatapaharanamu, a poem, dedicated to him. 

Pratlvarsha- vasantotsava 
kutukagata - sukavlnlkara - gumbhita - kavya 
smritl - romancha - vlsanklta - 
chaturantahpura - vadhu - prasadana rasika! 

According to the verse, great poets came every year 
to participate in the spring festival and recite their poems 
before their royal patron. After retiring to his bed-chamber 
at night, when he suddenly remembered a memorable poem 
heard that day, he was visibly moved by Its felicity. When 
the queen by his side suspected the cause of the thrill, he 
knew well how to allay her suspicions, probably centred 
on his mistresses, and gently pacify her. This verse in 
vocative case, addressed to him, indicates his ready 
response to felicitous writing in poetry. 

One of the elder Telugu poets of his court, Allasani 
Peddana, dedicated his narrative poem Manu-charitramu 
to him. On that occasion, according to a chatu verse of the 
poet, Krishnadevaraya himself lifted the palanquin in which 
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he was carried in procession in celebration of the event. 
On another occasion when the emperor met the poet in the 
street, he halted his elephant and lifted him by extending 
his own hand in support. On yet another occasion, when 
he presented the ornament ganda-penderamu to Peddana 
in recognition of his pre-eminence in the field of poetry, he 
himself placed it round the poet’s leg. Such was the esteem 
in which he held poets and scholars belonging to his court. 
He knew how to honour scholars and poets, because he 
himself was an eminent scholar and a great poet in both 
Sanskrit and Telugu. And his scholarship was not limited 
only to the field of language and literature either. 

His profound love of literature is also seen from the 
feet that according to a contemporary account he took along 
with him his court-poets, Allasanl Peddana, Nandi 
Timmana, and Madayagarl to the Kalinga war, so that he 
could indulge in literary chats with them whenever he found 
respite from the rigours of war. 

From the preamble to Amukta-malyada we know that 
he had already written in Sanskrit several poetical works, 
including Madalasa-charltra, Satya-vadhu-prlnana (also 
known as Satyabhama-santvana). Sakala-katha-sara- 
sangraha, Jnana-chintamant, and Rasa-manjarl, before he 
composed the magnificent narrative poem in Telugu. 
Unfortunately, none of these Sanskrit works is extant, and 
only a few stray verses from a few of them, quoted by other 
writers, have survived. 

It appears that he wrote two plays Usha-partnaya- 
nataka and Jambavati-kalyana-nataka sometime later, but 
only Jambauatt-kalyana, a play in Sanskrit, is extant, in a 
manuscript found in the Sarasvati Mahal Library of 
Tanjavur. It deals with the well-known story of Satrajit and 
Samantakamani, and of the duel between Krishna and 
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Jambavan, and ends with the marriage of Krishna with 
Jambavati. Krishnadevaraya’s mastery of Sanskrit and his 
skill as a playwright are evident from it, which carries the 
colophon: “Sakala-kala-Bhojaraja-ulbhaua, Mooru-rayara- 
ganda, Srikrishnadevaraya-ulrachltam, Jambavati-kalyana- 
nataka panchamankah samaptam ." 

One of the Telugu poets belonging to his court, Nandi 
Timmana, hailed Krishnadevaraya as Kavlta-praulnya- 
phaneesa 4 and as avandhya-prabandha-krltinirmata, 
declaring in clear terms his royal patron's achievement in 
the field of poetry. The phrase sahltl-samarangana- 
sarvabhauma occurs in the words of praise uttered by his 
courtiers in Amukta-malyada, Krishnadevaraya himself 
mentions in the poem his early poetical works in Sanskrit 
and the circumstances that led him to undertake the 
composition of Amukta-malyada. 

In spite of this wealth of evidence a needless 
controversy was raised sometime ago by a few critics about 
the authorship of Amukta-malyada, one group contending 
that Allasani Peddana was the real author of the poem and 
that he wrote it in the name of his master for a 
consideration, and another claiming that Krishnadevaraya 
himself wrote it and that there is sufficient evidence in the 
poem to prove the fact. The controversy arose because a 
few careless writers of a later age attributed it to Allasani 
Peddana without any basis in fact. 

This is the bane of literary criticism that one erratic 
statement, casually made by a careless critic, gains 
currency with the passage of time, and the lie is perpetuated 
by those who revel in such controversies, and who devote 
more time to untenable arguments, based on mere 
conjecture, than to the aesthetic enjoyment and critical 
exposition of the work of art itself. 
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It is reasonable to suppose that following the time- 
honoured convention Krishnadevaraya read out portions 
of Amukta-malyada in the ‘Bhuvana-vijaya’ court for the 
approbation and edification of the learned assembly, and 
none doubted for a moment his claim to its authorship. In 
fact, his contemporaries considered his achievement in 
poetry as equally laudable with his victories in military 
engagements. 

Any sensitive scholar who reads Allasani Peddana’s 
Manu-charttramu and Krishnadevaraya’s Amukta-malyada 
will at once agree that they are the works of two different 
authors. One of the two poems clearly has aesthetic delight 
as its primary objective, while the other is overladen with 
unquestioned but somewhat intrusive erudition and overt 
propagation of Srivaishnava theology, thus placing it 
beyond the reach of the common reader. 

It is true that Krishnadevaraya incorporated into the 
Preamble of Amukta-malyada a few verses from Manu- 
charitmmu , which describe his own lineage and his glorious 
conquests. Evidently it was modesty which led him to resort 
to this measure, but to consider it an act of plagiarism is 
absurd, because every intelligent reader in those days was 
familiar with the source of the verses, and there was nothing 
covert about their inclusion in Amukta-malyada . 

Poe tty, of course, was Krishnadevaraya s favourite 
passion, but it must be noted that he encouraged other 
arts as well, such as music, dance, painting, and sculpture. 
The royal palace and court were decorated with taste by 
the finest artists of the country. The ’Bhuvana-vyaya' court 
was often filled with the sounds of poetry, music, and dance. 
He was also a great builder, who beautified the capital. 
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and added to its amenities. It was he who had a temple for 
Krishna built in Vijayanagara In 1525, and erected the 
enormous monolithic statue of Sri Narasimha in 1528. 

The last phase of Krishnadevaraya’s rule may now 
be considered briefly. After his conquest of the enemy 
kingdoms, peace, at last, prevailed in the empire, but, for 
several reasons, no corresponding peace was to be found 
in the realm of his mind. 

He did not have a male child for a long time. When, 
at last, his chief queen, Tirumala Devi, gave birth to a son 
sometime in 1518-19, who was named Tirumaladeva 
Maharaya, he wanted to ensure the succession of his son, 
and so, when his son was still a boy, he abdicated the 
throne, crowned the young prince, and, assuming the office 
of the Prime Minister, he carried on the administration in 
his son's name. Unfortunately the prince fell ill and died 
after eight months of his nominal rule of the empire. 

Krishnadevaraya was persuaded to believe that the 
death of his son was due to poison, secretly administered 
to him by Timma Dandanayaka, son of his most trusted 
and revered minister, Saluva Timmarasu. Giving credence 
to the rumour, he got Timmarasu, Timma Dandanayaka. 
and his younger brother, Govindaraja, arrested and 
imprisoned on the charge of treason. They languished in 
prison for three years. 

Then Timma Dandanayaka managed to escape from 
prison, and went either to Gutti (Gooty) or Kondavidu, 
where his cousins Nadendla Appa and Gopa were ruling 
as governors, and raised the standard of rebellion against 
the emperor. Initially the royal forces were repulsed. 
Rayasam Ayyaparasa, minister, finally succeeded in 
suppressing the rebellion and carrying away Timma 
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Dandanayaka as prisoner to Vijayanagara. Then 
Krishnadevaraya took the extreme step of ordering the 
blinding of Timma Dandanayaka and Saluva Timmarasu, 
and condemning them to imprisonment. The orders were 
carried out, as a result of which Timma Dandanayaka died, 
and his father and younger brother remained in prison for 
quite sometime. 

The last days of Krishnadevaraya were thus saddened 
by the untimely death of his son, court intrigues, rebellion, 
and felling health. So he had to pay attention to the problem 
of succession. Though he had a son, eighteen months old, 
he knew that the young prince was not fit to sit upon the 
throne. Hence he chose his half-brother Achyutaraya as 
his successor, and named his ambitious son-in-law, Aliya 
Ramaraya as his minister. Krishnadevaraya appears to have 
fallen ill sometime in 1529, and passed away towards the 
end of that year, deeply mourned by his subjects all over 
the vast empire, which, through his efforts, then extended 
to the whole of South India. 

It was not long after the end of Krishnadevaraya’s 
rule that the glory of the mighty Vijayanagara Empire came 
to be shattered to pieces by the combined forces of the 
Muslim kings from the North. Personal ambitions, palace 
intrigues, foolish trust in long-time enemies, perfidy, and 
treason, all contributed to the defeat of the armed forces of 
Vijayanagara on 23 January 1565 on the south bank of 
the river Krishna, in the battle-field situated between the 
two villages Rakshasl and Tangadi. 

The victorious armies marched into the city and 
destroyed it with vengeance. In the words of Robert Sewell 5 . 
“Never perhaps in the history of the world has such havoc 
been wrought and wrought so suddenly, on so splendid a 
city, beaming with a wealthy and industrious population 
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In the full plenitude of prosperity one day, and on the next 
seized, pillaged and reduced to ruins amid scenes of savage 
massacre and horrors beggaring description." 

The splendour of Vijayanagara lies now in ruins, and 
all the mighty conquests of Krishnadevaraya on several 
fronts came to nought within a few decades of his demise. 
But one of his admirable achievements, the great devotional 
poem that celebrates the marriage of Goda Devi with Sri 
Ranganatha, Amukta-malyada, a poem he wrote at the 
explicit wish of Sri Vishnu, still remains, and in it he left 
for posterity a monument which is beyond the ravages of 
time. 


# 



THE AUSPICIOUS DREAM 


The first efflorescence of Romanticism took place in 
Telugu literature in the sixteenth century 7 , when a new 
genre, called the prabhandha. emerged to enrich its poetry 
with many exquisite works in the new mode. Till then 
literature in Telugu consisted mainly of translations or 
adaptations of the classics from Sanskrit, such as the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana, the puranas like the 
Bhagavata , and finally maha-Jcauyas like Harsha's 
Naishadha-kavya . Srinatha and Potana of the fifteenth 
century may be regarded as the forerunners of the Romantic 
Movement, as their poems are extensively tinged with this 
element, though, in a sense, their works are only 
adaptations from the Sanskrit language and not original 
poems. 

Refreshingly different from the adaptations of the 
bygone age, the prabhandhas were original poems, even 
when their themes were borrowed from some purana or 
Itthasa , and their novelty lay in the treatment of the theme, 
where the story itself was not of paramount importance, 
and the poet’s main objective was to make it highly ornate 
with lavish and surprising use of figures of speech, and 
elaborate, often disproportionate, descriptions of several 
kinds. The inclusion of eighteen descriptions, no doubt, 
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was a convention inherited from Sanskrit, but the genius 
of the poet lay in introducing new conceits, and presenting 
familiar objects from a new perspective. The prabhandha, 
which means prakrlshta+bandha (an elaborate or great 
composition), thus was the Telugu equivalent of the maha- 
kavya in Sanskrit, and it emerged early in the sixteenth 
century, which is rightly regarded as the golden age in the 
annals of Telugu literature. 

It may be noted that Krishnadevaraya himself did 
much to foster this literary form. It was, for Instance, at his 
request that Allasani Peddana composed Svarochistha- 
Manu-sambhavamu, popularly known as Manu-charitramu, 
the first prabhandha in Telugu. It was for this reason that 
the title Andhra-kaulta-pitamaha' (The Creator of Telugu 
poetry) was conferred on him by his royal patron. Another 
poet of the court, Nandi Timmana, wrote the felicitous poem 
Parljatapaharanamu. Both these works were dedicated to 
Krishnadevaraya, and, incidentally, give us some Idea of 
the glory and the grandeur of the age. Some other major 
works in this genre, such as Vasu-charltramu and 
Prabhavatl-Pradyumnamu also came to be written in that 
age. 

Familiar with the efforts of his contemporary poets 
in the field, Krishnadevaraya composed his Amukta- 
malyada as a prabandha , with the clear objective of 
excelling them in poetic achievement. By any count Amukta- 
malyada is one of the most notable poems in Telugu 
literature, and enjoys a prominent place among the 
romantic works created in that age of notable literary 
activity. 

The phrase Amukta-malyada refers to Goda Devi, the 
central figure in the poem. It means, ’the lady who offered 
the garland, first worn by her,’ and is a translation of the 
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Tamil name Soocli-k-kodutta Nachchlyar. It refers to a well- 
known incident in the life of Goda Devi. The poem deals 
mainly with the theme of the devotion of two Alvars, Goda 
Devi and her foster-father, Vishnuchitta, for Sri Vishnu in 
his archa manifestations, particularly as Vatapatrasayi 
(Vadaperunkoil Udayan) In Srivilliputtur and Sri 
Ranganatha in Srirangam. 

Vishnuchitta was given the name Bhatta-natha by 
his parents, but because of his steady, ceaseless meditation 
on Sri Vishnu whom he firmly fixed in his mind, he was 
popularly known as Vishnuchitta. In Tamil devotional 
literature he is invariably referred to as Periyalvar, the elder 
among the Alvars’, because In an ecstatic moment he 
blessed the Lord himself by uttering the pasuram ‘Pallandu, 
pallandu.’ 

“May the beauty of your crimson feet 
flourish for many years, many years". 

Though Krishnadevaraya himself refers to his poem 
by the title Amulcta-malyada, it has also been known to 
readers by the name Vishnuchlttlyamu, as the poem sets 
out to present an account of the lives of both the Alvars- 
Goda and Vishnuchitta. 

Krishnadevaraya observes the common convention 
of commencing the poem with an invocation to deities. He 
was greatly attached to the archa manifestation of Vishnu 
In the form of Sri Venkateswara of Tirupati, and the poem 
was dedicated to him for that reason. It was therefore, 
appropriate that the poem, celebrating the glory of Vishnu, 
should commence with a prayer to the poet’s favourite form 
of the god, Sri Venkateswara. 

The first verse begins -with the auspicious word “Sri", 
and deals with the oneness of the divine consort, Lakshmi, 
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with the lord, Sri Vishnu. 

His form clearly appears in the pendant, 
worn by Lakshmi in a necklace of pearls ; 
and the image of Lakshmi is reflected 
in the Kaustubha gem on his bosom; 
the forms of the two 
enshrined in their pure hearts, 
thus seem to have emerged outward; 

I offer worship to Sri Venkateswara, 
thus graciously seated with Sri . 

Visishtadvaita school of philosophy accords to 
Lakshmi a high place as the divine mediatrix between the 
contrite human soul and the Supreme Being, and is known 
for this reason as Srivaishnavism, a sect which venerates 
Sri and Vishnu. It is singularly appropriate, therefore, that 
Krishnadevaraya should commence his poem by offering 
worship to Lakshmi and Vishnu, as glorification of Vishnu 
and propagation of Srivaishnavism too are among his 
objectives in undertaking the composition. 

His Srivaishnavite bias becomes evident in the rest 
of the invocatory verses. It is customary for Telugu writers 
at the beginning of their poems to invoke the aid of a number 
of gods and goddesses for the successful completion of their 
literary endeavours. The list of the deities often consists of 
Ganesa, Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, Kumara, Sarasavati, 
Lakshmi, and Parvati. Allasani Peddana, who was a convert 
to the Visishtadvaita sect, in his Manu-charitramu , for 
instance, offered prayer to Vishnu, Siva, Brahma, Ganesha, 
Sarasvati, and to his guru, in that order. While such was 
the common practice, Krishnadevaraya displays his 
allegiance to Srivaishnavism even in the invocation at the 
beginning of his poem by confining his prayer to Sri Vishnu, 
and to his personal attendants, Sesha, Garuda, and 
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Vishvaksena; the five main weapons of the Lord, Sudarsana, 
Panchajanya, Kaumodaki, Nandaka, and Sarnga; and 
finally, to the twelve Alvars of the Tamil country who sang 
his praise in memorable lyrics, and an account of the 
dedicated lives of two of whom forms the main theme of his 
poem. He gives us a g lim pse, as it were, of Parama-padam, 
by presenting in succession the Lord's eternal companions 
in his celestial abode. And, as he himself was a warrior, it 
was right that he should have offered prayers to the Lord's 
weapons. This choice of the celestial beings and objects to 
be invoked is a practice, it may be observed, that no other 
major Telugu poet resorted to in the initial invocatory part 
of a literary work, and therefore, constitutes a unique 
feature of Amukta-matyada. 

After thus singing the praises of Sri Vishnu and has 
eternal attendants in Vaikuntha, the royal poet proceeds 
to give an account of the events that led him to compose 
the poem, filled with the love of the Lord, and the exposition, 
both overt and covert, of the philosophy that shows a 
felicitous way to attain his grace. 

Krishnadevaraya recalls the occasion when he set out 
with his army with the intention of conquering the Kalinga 
country, and camped for few days at Vijayawada. He went 
to Srikakulam nearby one day to offer worship to Vishnu 
there, hailed as Telugu-Vallabha and Andhra-Vishnu 6 by 
the local people, because he had been the tutelary god of 
the Andhra emperors in the distant past. This kshetra is 
situated on the banks of the river Krishna, and was once 
the capital of an empire, according to Brahmanda-purana 
which explicitly refers to Andhra-natho Mahci-Vishnuh and 
to Kakula. The deity is extolled in several Telugu poems, 
and is the central figure in a famous sataka by Kasula 
Purushottama Kavi, which abounds in interesting instances 
of the figure of speech vyaja-stuti . 
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It happened to be an Ekadasi day, the eleventh day 
of the lunar fortnight, considered highly propitious by the 
Vaishnavas for the worship of Vishnu. Krishnadevaraya 
fasted on the day, as is the custom, and was blessed with 
the sight of the Lord in an auspicious dream at night. 

The Lord’s complexion resembled the light blue hue 
of a rain-bearing cloud; his eyes were wider and brighter 
than the petals of the lotus; the golden sheen of his 
garments excelled the lustre of Garuda’s wings; and the 
Kaustubha gem on his bosom slighted the redness of the 
rising sun. He was accompanied by his gracious consort, 
Lakshmi, who held a lotus in one hand, and gently held 
his shoulder with the other. He appeared in this manner to 
Krishnadevaraya, with a gentle smile on his lips and 
boundless grace in his eyes, and told him: 

“You have already won acclaim by composing with 
consummate skill beautiful poems such as Madalasa - 
charltra, Satya-vadhu-prerana, Sakala-katha-sara- 
sangraha , Jnana-chintamanl f Rasa-manjari and 
others In Sanskrit Writing a poem In Telugu will not 
be a difficult taskfor you. Compose , therefore, a Telugu 
poem for our delight 

As for the theme, write about my marriage in 
Srlrangam with the young maiden who used to offer 
me garlands , first worn by her. Once I accepted a 
garland from a male garland-maker with a sense of 
revulsion, when he offered it to me . O ruler of 
Karnataka CKannada-raya )! I am the Lord of the 
Telugu people . Remove that sense of distaste by 
describing the story of the beloved who wore the 
garlands before offering them to me. 

You may mortder mhy the poem should be composed 
in Telugu. Well, this is Telugu country , and I am the 
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Lord of the Telugu people (‘Telugu-vallabha); Telugu 
Is sweet like sugar-candy; You deal with rulers 
belonging to various regions, speaking different 
tongues, and well known that among the languages 
of the land Telugu is excellent. 

Now the matter of dedication of the work has to be 
considered. Since Sri Venkateswara Is yourfavourite 
deity, dedicate the poem to him. Though our 
manifestations are different, you know well that he 
and I are one. 

Do write the poem, and you will be blessed with steady 
prosperity." 

The auspicious dream of Krishnadevaraya came to 
an end with those words of Andhra-Vishnu, and he woke 
up with a thrill. 

A few points may be noted in this context. Amukta- 
malyada describes at length the stoiy of Goda Devi, who 
was altogether unaware of the mundane custom of not 
using first any object meant for a deity’s service. Her foster - 
father, Vlshnuchitta, used to weave garlands daily to adorn 
the Lord in the temple during ritualistic worship. Before 
he left for the temple, she used to wear them stealthily and 
watch herself thus adorned in the reflection in the waters 
of well, and then place them back in the basket. 

The unsuspecting father used to offer those garlands 
to the Lord, who, being a supreme raslka, enjoyed the 
offering with great relish. This part of the story has basis 
in the accounts of the Alvars, found in Srivaishnava 
hagiographical literature. But there is no mention in it of 
Krishna’s sense of revulsion when he received a garland 
from Sudama, a garland-maker of Mathura, during his visit 
to the city with Baiarama. The Bhagavata, Vlshnu-purana, 
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and Hari-vamsa merely describe the incident, without 
stating that Krishna was averse to receiving a garland from 
a male, and not from a pretty young maiden! The God 
appears to have hidden his feeling for ages, and revealed it 
at last to Ills devoted servitor, Krishnadevaraya, with a plea 
that it should be wiped out by the narration of a tale that 
reveals his love of romance with a pretty damsel! 

The statement about the excellence of Telugu among 
the languages of the land Desa-bhasha-l-andu-Telugu-lessa 
appeared already in the play Kridabhtramamu, written 
supposedly by Vinukonda VaUabhamatya, but attributed 
by several scholars to Srinatha, and Krishnadevaraya only 
echoed the sentiment in Amukta-malyada. He. no doubt, 
made it an authoritative pronouncement by Sri Vishnu 
himself, but then this manifestation of the Lord is bound 
to be partial to the Telugu people, as he had been their 
Lord, Andhra-Vishnu, from the Satavahana age. 
Krishnadevaraya was not only a noted author in Sanskrit, 
but also a scholar in several regional languages. His mastery 
of Telugu is evident throughout the poem, and the 
prabandha is an expression of his admiration of the 
mellifluous tongue. 

After a while he gathered round him his courtiers 
and men of learning well-versed in the Vedas, and narrated 
his auspicious dream ( subha-svapnam ) to them. They too 
were thrilled on hearing it, and told him that the dream 
augured well for him. As the Supreme Being Vishnu himself 
appeared in the dream, his devotion would become further 
intensified; as the Lord asked him to write a poem, he would 
further excel in his literary endevaours; the appearance of 
the goddess of wealth, Sri Lakshmi, foretold overflowing 
addition to the royal treasuries: her holding a hundred- 
petalled lotus in her hand Indicated the blessing of a rare 
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white umbrella over the emperor’s head to symbolise further 
extension of the land under his rule; the reference to 
numerous kings and languages of the land suggested 
increase in his dealings with feudal chieftains from several 
regions; the god's admission that the offering of the garland 
by the young maiden, after wearing it, was dear to him 
indicated felicity in romantic relationships; and his 
assurance that the writing of the poem would lead to further 
prosperity foretold birth of children and longevity. The 
courtiers interpreted the dream in this manner, and then 
proceeded to recount the nobility of his lineage and his 
admirable achievements. 

Several Telugu poets, It may be noted, claimed that 
some manifestation of the Supreme Being had appeared to 
them in a dream or vision and expressly asked them to 
compose a poem and dedicate it to them. Obviously the 
practice started as a statement of true experience on the 
part of some poets, and gradually degenerated into a 
convention, where even mere versifiers unhesitatingly 
maintained that some God appeared to them in a dream 
and requested them to write a poem, when the divine being 
ought to have had better sense than to ask such poetasters 
to produce pieces of puerile writing. 

Tikkana of the thirteenth century was the first major 
Telugu poet to make such a claim. It appears that the God 
Hariharanatha asked him in a dream to write the Bharata 
in Telugu, and so he undertook the task of writing fifteen 
cantos of the epic, left unfinished by Nannaya. Potana, a 
poet who lived in the fifteenth century, tells us in the 
preamble to his Andhra-maha-Bhagavatamu that his 
favourite deity, Sri Rama, accompanied by Sita, appeared 
to him in a vision on the occasion of a lunar eclipse, and 
asked him to write the Bhagavata in Telugu and dedicate 
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it to him. Krishnadevaraya’s account conforms to this 
literary tradition in Telugu, when he describes his 
auspicious dream and the explicit wish of Andhra-Vishnu 
for a poem on the theme of Goda Devi’s love for Sri 
Ranganatha. 

Usually the prefatory verses of such poems give some 
biographical accounts of the poet and of his patron to whom 
the poem is dedicated. The patron extols the poet’s literary 
achievement, and the poet describes at some length the 
noble lineage of the patron and his laudable 
accomplishments. Since his divine master himself set him 
the task of writing the poem, Krishnadevaraya found himself 
in the position of having to sing the praise of his own lineage. 
To tide over this awkwardness, in his poem he makes his 
courtiers describe his genealogy and achievement as a 
sarvabhauma both in sahiti (literature) and samarangana 
(the battle -field). 

Allasani Peddana was in the comparatively happier 
position of having to describe these achievements of his 
royal master in the prefatory part of his Manu-charitramu. 
Some of these exquisitely wrought verses, describing the 
valour of Krishnadevaraya in his encounters with the 
Muslim kings and the Gajapati of the Kalinga country, were 
familiar to the courtiers and well known among lovers of 
poetry in that golden age of Telugu literature. So the royal 
poet felt free to include a few of these verses from Manu- 
charitramu in the Preamble to his own Amukta-malyada. 

One of these verses describes the origin and sway of 
the fire of his valour (‘pratapagni’), which arose out of the 
friction between his mighty sword and the stone wall of 
the Udayagiri fort; its heat rose in intensity, as it proceeded 
to bum down in quick succession Kondavidu, Jammi, Kona, 
Kottamu, Kanakagiri, Gautami, Potnuru, Mademula, 
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Oddadi, and finally even the city of Cuttack, the capital of 
the Gajapati. 

Krishnadevaraya was well aware that everyone in his 
court knew the authorship of these verses; such was the 
popularity enjoyed by Manu~charitramu , undoubtedly one 
of the most felicitous poems in Telugu. So he felt free to 
include them in the Preamble to his own poem, least 
suspecting that the charge of plagiarism would be levelled 
against him by a few critics in a later age, and what is 
worse, that the authorship of the Amulda-malyada itself 
would be attributed to Allasani Peddana. 

The Tuluva dynasty to which Krishnadevaraya 
belonged, it appears, descended from the moon, and could 
boast of many mighty warriors and rulers, who excelled in 
many fields. But, the courtiers unanimously declared, 
Krishnadevaraya was superior to all of them, and they 
added, he should undertake the writing of Arnukta - 
malyada, as the Lord himself had asked him to accomplish 
the task. 

After the description of the authors’ genealogy, an 
account of his victorious career as the ruler of a great 
empire, and his achievements both in armed conquests 
and the literaiy field, tactfully included in the speech 
uttered by his courtiers in the course of the Preamble, 
Krishnadevaraya observes the convention of formally 
dedicating the poem to Sri Venkateswara through 
shasthyanta 7 verses, which abound in suggestive 
references to the romantic propensities of Sri Vishnu, quite 
appropriate to a prabandha which seeks to deal with the 
love of a beautiful young maiden for the Supreme Beloved. 
As soon as the Preamble ends, we are transported to 
Srivilliputtur in the Pandya country, the native place of 
the great soul Vishnuchitta, and later, of his foster¬ 
daughter, Goda Devi. 



FACETS OF LOVE 


Vaishnavism had its origin in the Rig-veda in which 
the earliest reference to Vishnu is found, and mention is 
made of his celestial abode Parama-padam. The benign form 
of the deity first appeared in the expanded consciousness 
of the seers in the early Vedic times, and he was identified 
by them with the rising sun. The legend about Vishnu 
measuring the universe with three steps as Trivtkrama is 
considered a symbolic representation of the apparent 
diurnal movement of the sun from dawn to dusk. A famous 
hymn in the Rig-veda states that ‘the wise constantly behold 
the highest place of Vishnu as an eye spread in heaven. fl 

The process of amalgamation of Vishnu of the Kig- 
veda with the cosmic god Narayana of the Brahmanas and 
the upanlshads, and then with the popular deity Vasudeva- 
Krishna of the Vrishni race that flourished in and around 
Mathura in the Surasena country in the North, resulted in 
the rise of Vaishnavism, which was known at the dawn of 
the Christian era as Satvata and Bhagavata religion. There 
is literary evidence to show that it spread to the South 
soon thereafter. 

The Andhras, who migrated from the North to the 
banks of the river Krishna in the South, carried with them 
the Vedic religion which included the element of 
Vaishnavism. The shrine of Andhra-Vishnu at Srikakulam 
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on the banks of the river Krishna is believed to date back 
to the age of the Satavahana emperors. Gatha-saptasati, a 
collection of witty and occasional verses of the period in 
Prakrit, compiled by Hala, a Satavahana emperor, refers to 
the worship of Krishna, and to Radha and other gopis. The 
terms ‘Krishna’, ‘Sankarshana’, Vasudeva’, ’Vardhana’, and 
‘Gopala’ are found in the inscriptions belonging to that age. 

Traces of Vaishnavism can be seen in the Andhra 
country during the subsequent rule of the Ikshvakus, 
Pallavas, Salankayanas, Vishnukundinas, Chalukyas, and 
Kakatiyas. It became prominent from the days of the 
Kakatiya kings, and spread widely during the rule of Reddi 
kings and the Vijayanagara emperors. 

Though the basic concepts of the Vlsishtadvaita sect 
of Vaishnavism were already to be found in the upanlshads, 
and it emerged as a distinct entity from the time of 
Nathamuni, it was Ramanuja in the eleven century who 
systematised this philosophy in his commentaries on the 
Prasthana-traya , 9 and gave to it sound scriptural support. 
Ramanuja resided in Tirupati for sometime and also visited 
ancient Vaishnava shrines like Slmhachalam and 
Srikurmam in the Andhra country. His disciples established 
monasteries with Srivaishnava affiliation in various places 
in the region. By the thirteenth century the sect began to 
spread rapidly among the Telugu people, and later it 
received a great deal of encouragement from the rulers of 
the Vijayanagara Empire. Famous temples of Vishnu at 
Srikurmam, Slmhachalam, Sarpavaram, and Bapatla were 
already in existence by the twelfth century., and flourished 
as important places of worship in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. There is evidence to show that the practice of 
recitation of Tiruvaimozht from the Dlvya-prabandham daily 
in the major Vishnu temples in the Andhra region goes 
back to the eleventh century. 
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The early rulers of the Kingdom of Vijayanagara were 
votaries of Siva, and, in fact, they ruled the land in the 
name of Virupaksha, their tutelary deity. Virupaksha 
Maharaja, one of the last kings of the Sang am a dynasty, 
was the first ruler of the kingdom to profess Vaishnavism. 

Saluva Narasimharaya, who succeeded the kings of the 
Sangama dynasty, was a staunch Vaishnava of the 
Visishtadvaita persuasion, deeply devoted to Sri 
Venkateswara, and he extended his patronage to the great 
Vaishnava lyricists, Tallapaka Annamacharya, and his son, 
Peda Tirumalachaiya. It was during his regime that Tirupati 
assumed considerable importance as a centre of 
Vaishnavism in the entire South India- From those times 
the rulers of Vijayanagara have all been votaries of 
Srivaishnavism. Though they were tolerant in matters of 
religious profession and practice, and some of them offered 
gifts to Siva temples as well, their preference was for the 
worship of Vishnu, and they were deeply attached to Sri 
Venkateswara of Tirupati. 

The intensity of Krishnadevaraya’s devotion to Vishnu, 
and to Sri Venkateswara in particular, is well known. He 
went on pilgrimage to the Tirupati shrine several times 
during the period of his rule. He gifted precious ornaments 
to the Lord for adornment, and made donations for 
instituting new celebrations of ceremonial worship. And, 
he had his own copper image, along with those of his two 
queens Tirumala Devi and Chinna Devi in standing posture, 
placed, facing the main deity, within the precincts of the 
temple. In accordance with the wish of Andhra-Vishnu, he 
dedicated his great poetical work, AmuJcta-malyada, to Sri 
Venkateswara. 

As an enlightened follower of the Visishtadvaita sect 
Krishnadevaraya was familiar with its theology, philosophy, 
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literature,and tradition. His familiarity with pasurams in 
the Divyaprabandham and the Vaishnava lore about the 
Alvars, found in works like Andhrapuma’s Yatiraja- 
uaibhauam, Garudavahana Pandita's Divya-suri-charitam, 
and Anantacharya's Prapannamritam in Sanskrit, and 
Jeeya Perumal Jiyar’s Guruparampara-prabhavam in a 
combination of Sanskrit and Tamil in Manipravala style, 
was an asset to him, when he wrote a narrative poem about 
Goda Devi and Vishnuchitta 

Though the devotion of Vishnuchitta and Goda Devi for 
Sri Vishnu is the main theme of the poem, Krishnadevaraya 
takes advantage of the latitude allowed by the prabandha 
form in the mater of unity of action, and introduces several 
digressions, partly to propagate Srivaishnavism and partly 
to embellish his literary work with more ornamentation. 
Lavish descriptions, especially of seasons, are a special 
feature of the poem, in which it excels other prabandhas of 
the age. 

Vishnuchitta 

The stoiy begins with a description of the setting, 
Srivilliputtur, a flourishing town in the Pandya kingdom. 
The word villi indicates an archer, and Dhanvipuram is the 
Sanskrit name of the town. The description of the town 
with its lofty towers, coconut trees, mangoes, bananas and 
jackfruits, parrots, cuckoos, lotus-ponds, jasmine creepers, 
and huge temple chariot is partly conventional and partly 
fresh. Above the thresholds of the houses are to be found 
paintings of Gajalakshmi - Lakshmi, seated on a lotus in 
the centre, with elephants on either side pouring water over 
her. The pious ladies of the town are found singing 
pasurams from the Divya-prabandham, as they go about 
attending to their daily chores. So gentle are the girls there 
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that when the little deer from the nearby Vishnu temple 
comes to eat the corn from the paddy spread out In front of 
their houses for drying, they drive it away by brandishing 
garlands of pink lilies, left in a wicker basket for sale by 
women from neighbouring villages. 

An unusual and vivid description in the context is 
that of the ducks sleeping on the banks of canals between 
paddy fields in the early hours of the day. They fold their 
heads under their wings and sleep in groups. The Bra hmin s 
of the village are particular about taking their pre-dawn 
bath in those canals, and washing and squeezing their white 
clothes in those wasters. The constables of the town mistake 
the sleeping white ducks for the clothes left by oversight 
by the Brahmins. So they approach the white objects with 
a view to restoring the clothes to their masters, when the 
ducks wake up from slumber and run hither and thither. 
The scene is watched by the girls who come early to the 
place to keep a watch over the paddy fields, and they laugh 
at the discomfiture of the constables. The sleeping ducks, 
the punctilious Brahmins, the over-zealous constables, and 
amused girls of the place together present a neatly etched 
rural scene of the times. 

The temple of Vatapatrasayi, a manifestation of 
Vishnu, is the centre of attraction and activity, and the 
cause of prosperity, of Srivilliputtur. where dwell pious 
bhagavatas, devotees of Vishnu. They deem it their good 
fortune to welcome the Vaishnavas from other places and 
extend hospitality to them, as they believe that the Lord is 
more pleased with devotion to his followers ( tadiya- 
aradhana) than with devotion offered to him ( tad- 
aradhana). 

In such congenial surroundings lived Vishnuchitta, 
the personal attendant of Vatapatrasayi. His name was quite 
appropriate, because Vishnu ever dwelt in his mind (chltta). 
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Vishnuchitta was the abode, as it were, of the sacred dvaya 
mantra ( dvaya-sadma ), and he held Vishnu by the strength 
of ceaseless yoga, as a powerful chain holds the mighty 
elephant. He had overcome the dualities of the world, like 
heat and cold, and praise and criticism. He knew the eternal 
verities of Srivaishnavism, through he did not devote much 
time to the study of the scriptures. He is described thus by 
Krishnadevaraya in the course of the poem. 

Vishnuchitta understood the distinction between the 
Lord, the individual soul, and the material world, on one 
hand, and the relation of the Lord as master ( sesha ) and 
the individual as his dependent (seshi) on the other, and 
as he well knew that the ultimate objective of life is service 
(kalnkarya) to the Supreme Being, Vishnu, he decided that 
it was not necessary to spend much time on the study of 
scriptures. 

The Srivaishnava tradition regards Vishnuchitta as 
a manifestation of Garuda, the celestial mount of Vishnu. 
Garuda was described by Yamunacharya as 'Vedatma', and 
like Gamda, Vishnuchitta too was the embodiment of the 
Vedas, and did not need the prop of scriptural studies. So 
he spent his time happily, tending a flower garden, and 
making and offering garlands to the deity Vatapatrasayi as 
an act of service and worship. 

It may be noted that the Srivaishnavas regard 
ashtaksharl, dvaya-mantra, and charama-sloka as mantras 
for chanting, and that while restrictions of time, place, and 
personal purity govern the chanting of ashtakshari, the 
initiate may chant the dvaya-mantra in all conditions, at 
all times, and everywhere. Vishnuchitta spent so much time 
in chanting it that he became a sadma (abode) for it. 
And the description of his holding the mighty, 
elephant-like Vishnu, with the chain of his ceaseless yoga. 
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is quite appropriate and in harmony with Sri Ramanuja’s 
concept of bhakti. 

According to Visishtadvaita vedanta karma and jnana 
are early stages in spiritual sadhana, which bring about 
the flowering of bhakti and prapattl, the ultimate means to 
God realisation. Ramanuja views bhakti as a spiritual 
discipline, involving constant meditation on and 
remembrance of the Lord, and not as mere emotionalism. 
It is quiet, loving contemplation, comparable to the 
continuous flow of oil from one vessel to another (talla- 
dharavat-avlchchinna-smritt-santana-mpa ). Such ceaseless 
remembrance ( dhruva-smritl ) of God with devotion and self¬ 
surrender will finally result in the experience of his presence 
(darsana), when the devotee attains a state of bliss that 
comes of constant communion with the Lord. 

Vishnuchitta was a pious grihastha (a man with a 
family’; literally, ‘a house-holder), who considered it his 
duty to feed guests from other lands throughout the year. 
He and his wife prepared a variety of dishes. suited to each 
season, and served them to the guests with great attention. 

When it rained heavily, the food he served included 
rice, cereals, four or five curries, fried cakes of rice and 
slices of dried vegetables and plenty of ghee. In summer 
warm rice, sweet and butter-milk soups, sugsrcane juice, 
coconut water, and the pickle made of tender mango were 
served. And in winter steaming rice, pepper soup, pickles 
in mustard oil, and hot ghee were part of the food offered 
to them. 

According to a well-known verse in the poem 

“even at midnight sounds were to be heard in that 

pious devotees' house, ojthe sacred tales oJVishnu’s 

acts, chanting of hymns from Dlvya-prabandham. and 
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humble please to the effect that ‘the dishes are not 
many', ‘nor are they hot', ‘savories are no longer 
available', ‘even rice is not warm', but that ‘the food 
may kindly be consumed','' 

suggesting thereby that visitors seeking hospitality were 
not sent away from his threshold, even if they arrived at 
such a late hour. 

In those days the Pandya kingdom was being ruled 
by Matsyadhvaja, with Madhura (Madurai) as his capital. 
According to the Srivaishnava devotional literature in Tamil, 
he was Vallabhadeva. Historians state that he ruled the 
Pandya Kingdom between the years 740 and 767, and 
became converted to Srivalshnavism. 

The mention of the city provides Krishnadevaraya an 
opportunity to Indulge in an elaborate description of it, 
consistent with the conventions of a prabandha, which 
Include accounts of witty sallies between voluptuous 
flower-girls and pleasure-loving young men of the place, 
seemingly innocent but carrying sexual overtones. There 
is also the inevitable description of the enticing ways of 
the courtesans of the city. 

The contrast between the attitudes of the residents 
of Srivilliputtur and Madura can be noticed from the fact 
that in the former town flowers were offered for sale to 
women by women, and it was a simple, straight transaction, 
whereas in the latter city the sale of flowers was a pretext 
for passionate young men and women to indulge in double 
entendre. 

The story begins in summer, providing the poet 
another opportunity for an elaborate description of the 
season, carrying a series of realistic vignettes of Nature 
during those days of oppressive heat. It may be pointed 
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out that the grand scale on which a prabandha Is 
constructed affords ample scope to the poet to come up 
with such long descriptions, but it also results in such 
passages gaining disproportionate attention, affecting the 
smooth flow of the narrative element, and 
Krishnadevaraya’s practice was no exception. Part of the 
length of Amukta-malyada is due to the extensive 
descriptions, and part to the digressions added to the main 
story. 

Matsyadvaja was walking along the main 
thoroughfare one summer night, on his way to the residence 
of his favourite courtesan, when he chanced to hear a wise 
saying ( subhashlta ), uttered by a Brahmin, who was resting 
on a platform attached to the house of the royal priest. He 
had come on a short visit to the city to witness the spectacle 
of the annual festival at the famous Vishnu temple, Alagar 
Koil, nearby, and was taking rest after a sumptuous dinner, 
and chatting with fellow pilgrims from distant lands. He 
recited a well-known saying, a Sanskrit verse, which states 
that 

“One should work diligently for eight months In year 
to provide for the four months of the rainy season, 
during day for the needs at night, during youth for 
security In old age , and right now for attaining 
liberation at the end of one's Ufe 

The validity of the utterance came as a sudden 
revelation to Matsyadvaja, who realised at once that he 
had all along been devoted to temporal power and pleasures 
of the world, to the utter neglect of efforts to attain 
liberation. He remembered that mighty emperors in the past 
like Nala, Pururava, Prithu, Bhagiratha, and a host of others 
fell victims to the mighty conqueror. Time, and yet here he 
was, wasting his life in vain pursuits of the world. He sent 
a gift of gold to the Brahmin through his guard, and 
returned at once to his palace. 
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Days were hot in summer, and nights were cool, 
favouring the pleasures of the world. But the king sought 
the warm embraces of his mistress no more, as it was a 
case of sudden religious conversion. 

On the following day Matsyadvaja convened a meeting 
of theologians belonging to different sects and schools of 
religious thought, and told them that they must discuss 
the problem thoroughly and tell him conclusively who the 
god is, who is capable of granting liberation to mankind. 

He had some freshly minted gold coins tied in a bag 
and suspended from a pole in the court, and announced 
that the prize money would be offered to the victor in the 
grand theological debate. 

While the assembled scholars were displaying their 
scriptural learning and waxing eloquent on the claims of 
their sectarian deities to primacy in the heirarchy of gods 
and goddesses, blissfully unaware of the sound and the 
fuiy generated by the debate, the simple soul, Vishnuchitta, 
was leading his placid life at Sriviliiputtur, marked by acts 
of piety and devotion. 

He went in the forenoon one day to the temple, as 
was his usual custom, uttered the sacred ashtakshari 
mantra, and offered a garland woven with fragrant Tulasi 10 
leaves to Vatapatrasayi, when the Lord appeared before him 
in person, and said gently. “O wise one! Proceed to Madhura 
at once, enter the court of the Pandya king, silence the 
exponents of other sects, establish my supremacy, and 
receive the prize money offered by the king. He has 
developed aversion to the pleasures of the world. Take pity 
on him, and convert him to the Vaishnava faith/ 

Vishnuchitta was struck with awe at the vision of 
the Lord and his command. Trembling with excitement, 
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his eyes filled with tears of joy, he made a humble plea to 
the divine Master. The two verses containing his reply are 
among the most memorable ones in Amukta-malyada. He 
said, 


“Lord! You are well aware that I am congenitally blind 
to the contents of theological texts. My hands have 
grown rough by the constant holding of the spade for 
digging pits and laying flower-beds in your garden. I 
am but a humble servitor In your mansion. If you send 
me to participate In the debate In the royal court, and, 
perchance I am defeated, will It not be deemed a 
reflection on your supremacy? 

There are other tasksfitfor me, like sweeping thefloor, 
fetching water for rituals, carrying your sportive 
palanquin, weaving garlands for your adornment, 
holding aloft the prestigious standard of yours, bearing 
thefan and the umbrella, and lighting the lamps. Why 
do you ask me to take part In a debate, my Lord? Are 
there not others, who are fit for that sport (Ilia) of 
yours?” 

Sri Vishnu smiled at his words, turned to Lakshmi 
and told her that he would make him alone the victor in 
the debate, and then said to Vishnuchitta, “O sage, is your 
wish to prevail on this occasion? Talk no more about it. Go 
to the king’s court, and I will make you win. Nothing can 
come in the way. Why hesitate, when I am with you?” 

Obeying the divine command Vishnuchitta 
immediately made preparations for the journey to Madhura. 
His thoughtful wife packed for him enough provisions that 
included pots of ghee, rice, tamarind, dried cakes, and sweet 
balls made of fried powder of rice {porlvllangayalu), and, of 
course, auspicious rice ( Kshema-tandulamulu ) to ensure 
safe passage. 
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It may be noted In passing that food was considered 
one of the pleasures ( bhoga ) of life in those times, and 
Krishnadevaraya always seizes suitable opportunities to 
describe various items of food at length, consumed by 
commoners of various castes and ranks as well as kings 
and aristocrats, finding time to mention even their 
Ingredients. 

When Vishnuchitta entered the court of the Pandya 
king, he and the courtiers received him with respect and 
offered him a proper seat, such was the magnetism of his 
personality. He listened to the feeble arguments of the 
exponents of other sects, one after another, and gently 
demolished them, never once losing his tranquillity. The 
king acted as the mediator. 

Vishnuchitta evidently knew his Brahma-sutras and 
upanishads well. Quoting chapter and verse from the Sutras 
and Chandogya and Talttiriya upanishads, he explained 
the nature of the formless Brahman, and of the Supreme 
Being with a fascinating form, clearly proclaimed by those 
texts as Narayana, and asserted that Narayana existed in 
his own divine splendour in the beginning, before the 
coming into being of other deities, the sun, the moon, and 
the stars, the elements like water and fire, and countless 
worlds. 

To support his exposition of the primacy of Narayana- 
Vishnu, he now gave an account of the famous dialogue 
between Khandikya and Kesidhvaja, found in the 
concluding cantos of Vlshnu-purana. 

Critics regard this lengthy passage as a digression, 
but, of course, it fits into the context smoothly enough, as 
it is meant to establish the primacy of Vishnu, deriving the 
authority now from a celebrated purana, a popular work, 
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after citing passages from commonly accepted scriptural 
texts. It may be noted that, unlike other well-known 
commentators on the prasthana-traya, Ramanuja used to 
draw passages from pur anas and Divya-prabandhnm as 
well as the Brahma-sutras , the Bhagavad-gita , and the 
upanishads, in support of the exposition of his philosophy. 

Khandikya and Kesidhvaja were first cousins, 
descendants of the celebrated Nimi. They waged a war with 
each other for the kingdom, in which Kesidhvaja won, and 
Khandikya was forced to dwell in a cottage in the forest 
with a few faithful companions. 

Kesidhvaja then planned to perform a yajna 
(sacrifice), but, as ill-luck would have it, the sacrificial cow 
was killed by a tiger. Kesidhvaja was confused by that 
inauspicious turn of events, and sought the advice of elders 
to make amends for the lapse. None could enlighten him, 
and he was advised by them to approach Khandikya for a 
way out, as he alone knew the answer to the vexing problem. 

When Kesidhvaja approached Khandikya in the forest 
to find the atonement for the sin of this failure to protect 
the sacrificial cow, the latter was advised by his companions 
in distress to kill him, because he came unarmed, and thus 
regain the lost kingdom. Khandikya told his retinue that if 
he acted in accordance with their advice, he would regain 
the kingdom, but Kesidhvaja would gain heaven, and the 
committing of the sin of killing an unarmed visitor would 
be certain to result in his own downfall. 

So he asked Kesidhvaja the purpose of his visit, 
enlightened him on the atonement, and sent him back to 
his capital unharmed. Kesidhvaja thereby was able to 
complete the sacrifice and distribute appropriate gifts to 
the participants. 
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Then he visited Khandikya in the forest once again, 
and offered to pay him the fee due to a preceptor ( guru- 
dakshina). The greedy courtiers of Khandikya advised him 
once again to ask for the kingdom, but he scolded them 
mildly and said, 

*All of you are well-versed in the art of gaining worldly 
wealth, but ignorant of the art of seeking liberation 
from the cycle of life and death, which alone confers 
lasting bliss. After all, we are descendants of Nimi. 
Should we seek mere temporal power? Kesidhvaja is 
an enlightened soul, an adept in the field of yoga. I 
shall ask him to teach me the way that releases one 
from the worldly bondage. ” 

Thus Khandikya sought and received instruction in 
the great ashtanga-yoga from Kesidhvaja, who told him 
that it is mind alone that causes bondage or liberation to 
all creatures. Attachment results in bondage, whereas 
freedom from attachment leads to liberation. Several steps 
in self discipline are to be practised to control the mind 
and gain concentration on the Supreme Being who grants 
liberation. 

The Supreme Power has two manifestations: 
formless, and with form. The highest God with form is 
Narayana with most fascinating appearance: His face excels 
in beauty the autumnal moon; his eyes resemble the 
crimson petals of the lotus; he has the Srivatsa birth-mark 
on his chest; his feet are even and soft like tender leaves; 
he wears a golden cloth, crown and garlands, and carries 
in his hand the conch, the discus, and other weapons. By 
meditating on this enchanting form of the Supreme Lord, 
Vishnu, one gets release from the cycle of life and death. 

Khandikya learned this esoteric path of liberation 
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from Kesidhvaja, and attained it through constant 
meditation on Vishnu. Kesidhvaja also reached the feet of 
Vishnu by intense sadhana (spiritual practice). 

The moment Vishnuchitta concluded recalling this 
dialogue from Vishnu-purana to procl aim the primacy of 
Narayana, the bag containing the prize money slid from 
the pole in the royal court, and fell near his feet, to indicate 
that the debate was over and that he was the victor. The 
king was pleased. He regarded Vishnuchitta as his 
preceptor, and accepted Srivaishnava faith from him by 
undergoing the process prescribed for the purpose . 11 

The triumph of the great saint was not without its 
detractors, however. Krishnadevaraya, who must have 
presided over several debates in his court and observed 
the behaviour of many a victor and the vanquished, 
describes in lighter vain the reaction of the other 
participants in the debate, some of whom concluded that 
it was the partiality of the king which led to the victory of 
the Vaishnaval They hurriedly searched for their sandals 
and palanquins, and returned home in sheer frustration. 

The city, however, wore a festive look, and 
Vishnuchitta was now taken out in a ceremonial procession , 
on an elephant along the streets of Madhura. It was a sight 
for the gods, the humble garland-maker of Srivilliputtur, a 
small somnolent town, being taken on an elephant with 
due honours in a procession through the streets of the 
Pandya capital, Madhura, and, indeed, the gods did descend 
from heaven to watch the spectacle . 12 

Soon appeared in the sky Garuda, the celestial mount, 
carrying on his back Lakshmi and Vishnu, the divine 
parents, who came down to earth to participate in the 
triumph of their dear child, who regarded himself as their 
humble servitor (dasa). 
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Vishnuchitta was thrilled at the sight of the gracious 
Lord and the divine Mother, but was worried that the 
celestial beauty of the Lord might get affected by the evil 
eye cast by the mortals of the world. In a moment of utter 
self-forgetfulness he burst into song, uttering a blessing 
that the Lord's beauty might remain unaffected for 
thousands upon thousands of years! 

This song in T amil , called Tini-p-pallandu , has been 
accorded the pride of place by the Srivaishnavas, as it is 
the first hymn in their scripture Divya-prabandham, and 
it is recited first in all their festive activities. 

None need wonder that a devotee should have gone 
to the extent of blessing his own divine Master, because 
the hymns of Vishnuchitta + Periyalva r - reveal that the 
often identified himself with the guileless foster-mother 
Yasoda of Brindavan, and looked on the Lord as a sweet 
little child - the naughty, bewitching child Krishna. After 
all, he was a servitor in the temple of Vatapatrasayi, the 
infant Krishna lying on a banyan leaf I Here, for instance, 
is one such song of his, illustrating the attitude of maternal 
love (vatsalya) for the Lord: 

Though you scatter light 
on all sides, 

O bright , round moon, 
you are no match 
for my dear son's face . 

The lovely child. 

Who lives on Vengadam, 
beckons you. 

Come fast, 

So that his arms 
may not ache. 
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Krishnadevaraya chose not to translate from T amil 
the Tiru-p-pallandu hymn which Vishnuchitta sang 
impromptu on that occasion, but made the Alvar express 
his ecstasy by singing aloud a hymn in praise of his various 
incarnations. It is commonly called Dasavatara-stotra , 
though it describes eleven incarnations. Besides Matsya, 
Kurma, Varaha, Nrisimha and Vamana forms, he includes 
Parasurama, Sri Rama, and Balarama, and then sings the 
praises of Krishna, Buddha and K alin 

When the Lord finally disappeared from his sight, 
Vishnuchitta proceeded to Srivilliputtur. He was 
understandably received with great honour by the citizens 
who offered special worship to the god to celebrate the 
special occasion - the victory of one of their fellow citizens 
in the great court of the Pandya ruler. 

True to his self, Vishnuchitta promptly gave away 
the elephant and the countless gifts that Matsyadvaja 
bestowed on him to the temple for use in the service of Sri 
Vishnu, and though the Lord got his humble house, 
transformed into an abode of affluence, he chose to lead 
his life in his usual manner, with simplicity and austerity, 
and devoted to the service of the Lord and his devotees. 

Triumph in a debate, after all, cannot have any sway 
over a yogi who had long transcended the dualities of 
mundane existence. He found his happiness in the service 
of the Lord and in constantly chanting the duaya-mantra 
and tending the garden and weaving garlands for the 
adoration of Sri Vishnu himself, and he wets filled with a 
sense of serenity which is natural to a prapanna, one who 
has made self-surrender to the feet of Sriman-Narayana. 
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Yamunacharya 

The rise of Srivaishnavism in the Tamil country and 
its subsequent spread in other areas, especially in the 
Andhra and Karnataka regions, owe much to the 
propagation of its concepts and doctrines, first, by the 
Alvars in their songs in Tamil, and then by the Acharyas in 
their philosophical writings in Sanskrit. 

The Alvars, a group of mystic poet-saints, were twelve 
in number. They were God-intoxicated souls, most of whom 
used to wander from one Vishnu temple to another in the 
South, singing the praises of the various archa forms of 
the Lord in lyrics marked by rare felicity of expression, 
intensity of devotion, and profundity of thought. They are 
believed to have lived between the sixth and the ninth 
centuries. Among them Vishnuchitta and his foster- 
daughter, Goda Devi, belonged to the eighth century. 

The Acharyas, who appeared on the scene soon after 
the Alvars, wrote theological treatises that helped 
systematise the Visishtadvaita philosophy. Nathamuni, 
Yamunacharya, and Ramanuja were the first three major 
Acharyas of Srivaishnavism. It was Nathamuni who 
collected and edited the four thousand hymns of the Alvars 
into a volume known as Nalayira Divyaprabaridham, and 
arranged for their daily recitation in Vishnu temples all 
over south India. Besides composing two memorable hymns 
to Lakshmi and Vishnu, Chatussloki and Stotra-ratnam, 
Yamunacharya expounded the Visishtadvaita philosophy 
in books like Siddhi-traya, Gitartha-sangraha, and Agama- 
pramana. And Ramanuja systematised the philosophy and 
theology of the sect through his Sri-bhashyam , a 
monumental commentary on the Brahma-sutras. 

As a votary of Srivaishnavism Krishnadevaraya 
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naturally held the Alvars and the Acharyas in high esteem. 
The main theme of his Amukta-malyada is of course, an 
account of the lives of two Alvars, Vishnuchitta and Goda 
Devi. He also wished to enrich th poem by narrating the 
story of Yamunacharaya, and so he introduced the theme, 
a clear digression, into his poem, on a slight pretext. 

It appears that the divine couple Lakshmi and Vishnu, 
watched Vishnuchitta one day, as he was returning home 
after offering garlands to the Lord in the temple during 
mid-day worship. Then Vishnu told Laks hmi , “It was 
Yamunachaiya and this great soul, who through my grace, 
upheld the theology that asserts my supremacy.” When 
Lakshmi said that she was familiar with the achievement 
of Vishnuchitta and expressed a desire to know about 
Yamunacharya’s service to the Vaishnava faith, Vishnu 
narrated to her the story of the great Acharya. 

Krishnadevaraya resorts to this conventional device 
of a God narrating a story for the enlightenment of his 
spouse to introduce into Amukta-malyada an elaborate 
account of Yamunacharya’s life, thought it is in no way 
connected with the main story of the poem. 

A few observations need to be made in this context. 
The biography of Yamunacharya appears in Srivaishnava 
hagiographical works like Guru-parampara-prabhavam and 
Divya-suri-charitam , and it is reasonable to assume that 
Krishnadevaraya was familiar with their contents. He, 
however, chooses to make some changes in his version in 
Amukta-malyada, thought he scruplously follows the 
sources in describing the main event in the Acharya’s life - 
his conversion in Srirangam from a life of wordliness to 
one of intense devotion. 

The story of Vishnuchitta's participation in a 
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theological debate in the court of the Pandya king at the 
instance of his divine master and his victory in it is found 
in the Srivaishnava hagiographical work Guru-parampara- 
prabhavam . The same book describes the triumph of 
Yamunachaiya later in a debate in the court of a Chola 
ruler. Victory in a debate in a royal court, thus, is the 
common feature in the lives of both the venerable saints. 

Though this source clearly states that the debate in 
which Yamunachaiya participated and won victory took 
place with the chief priest, Akkiyalvan (Vidvajjanakolahala) 
in the court of a Chola King, and that it was in the field of 
logic that the two clashed, Krishnadevaraya shifts the venue 
to the court of a Pandya king, and makes it a theological 
dispute about the relative claims of Saivism and 
Vaishnavism to supremacy, and not one in the sastras , 
possibly in order to show closer similarity between the two 
events. 

These changes are understandable and may easily 
be overlooked, but what is altogether indefensible is his 
distorting the sequence of events to no purpose. The Alvar 
Vishnuchitta is believed to have lived in the eighth century, 
whereas it is definitely known that Yamunachaiya came a 
few centuries thereafter. Records show that he lived in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, and that he was an older 
contemporary of Ramanujacharya (1017-1137). In his poem 
Krishnadevaraya for some inexplicable reason distorts 
historical facts, and presents Yamunacharya as a 
predecessor of Vishnuchitta. Zealous commentators of 
Amukta-malyada resort to fanciful explanations by invoking 
the scriptural passage, f Dhata yathapurvam-akalpayat ' 
(Brahma once again created as before) to gloss over the 
distortion, but it must be admitted that it is a clear case of 
anachronism. Such laxities are permissible in prabandhas 
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when they deal with mythological tales, but cannot be 
justified in the case of historical characters. 

According to the version found in Amukta-matyada, 
Vishnu tells Lakshmi that when Yamuna was still a boy, 
devoted to the study of sastras, the Pandya Kingdom was 
being ruled by a fanatical Saivite king. 

He not only showed respect to the devotees of Siva in 
word and deed, and overlooked the lapses of anyone who 
smeared the holy ash ( Vibhuti ) on his forehead and wore a 
chain of rudraksha beads round his neck, but also 
discouraged acts of adoration to Vishnu in his land, and 
ignored altogether pious Vedic scholars. He was more 
interested in the form than in the spirit of Saivism. His 
wife, however, was an ardent devotee of Vishnu, personally 
tending the tulasi plant, and scrupulously observing the 
Ekadasi fast. Her one desire was that her husband too 
should get converted to Vaishnavism and offer worship to 
the lotus-like feet of Vishnu. 

Led by the prompting of the in-dwelling Lord, Yamuna 
went to Madhura, the capital of the Pandya Kingdom, and 
sent a message to the queen to the effect that she should 
persuade the king to arrange a debate between him and 
the theologians professing other sects, and that then he 
would be able to establish the primacy of Vishnu in the 
royal court and convert her husband to her faith. 

The king agreed to the proposal, the debate was 
arranged accordingly, and Yamuna went to the court on 
the following day to fulfil the divine mission. In the 
courtyard he saw a huge peepul (aswattha) tree, and prayed 
to it to bear witness to the theological debate. 

When the king discovered that Yamuna, the 
spokesman of Vaishnavism, was but a boy in this teens, he 
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treated him with scant respect, told him that he would 
forcibly tie a Siva-linga round the boy’s neck if he was 
vanquished in the debate, and added contemptuously that 
indigent Brahmins visit his court on the pretext of taking 
part in debates in the hope that he would at least give them 
a pittance out of pity, even if they failed to make a mark in 
the debate. 

Then the king turned to the queen and told her, “If 
the scholar who professes my religion gets defeated in the 
debate, I shall give up the sacred ash and the rudraksha 
beads, and get branded with the insignia of Vishnu by this 
boy. But, if your scholar gets defeated, he and you must 
get converted to Saivism.” The queen readily agreed to the 
condition. 

Yamuna at the outset assured the king that he did 
not come to the court to earn his livelihood. He was still a 
celibate ( brahmachan) without any dependents to support, 
and sought alms for his sustenance as ordained by the 
sastras. He came to the court at the command of the Lord 
who dwells in the hearts of all beings, and desired to 
proclaim before the gathering whatever he learned from 
his study. 

Having received the king’s permission, Yamuna 
invited the scholars to profess their beliefs, and exploded 
all their arguments, one by one. After thus dismissing their 
views, he asserted that Vishnu alone was the Supreme Lord, 
and established the validity of the Visistadvaita philosophy. 
At that moment a voice was heard from the aswattha tree, 
stating that Narayana indeed is the Lord, and that the king 
should henceforth worship him. 

It may be noted that whereas in his account of 
Vishnuchitta’s participation in a theological debate in 
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another Pandya king’s court Krishnadevaraya dwelt at 
length on the arguments that emphasise the primacy of 
Vishnu, and described the fairly extensive dialogue between 
Khandikya and Kesidwaja from Vishnu-purana to establish 
the point, in his narration of Yamunacharya's life, he 
describes the entire debate in only two verses, obviously 
because it would be repetitious to do otherwise. 

The Pandya king was pleased with Yamuna’s victory 
in the debate, and promptly received initiation into 
Srivaishnavism from him. Moreover, he offered his youngest 
sister as bride to Yamuna, and also gave him half his 
kingdom. He advised Yamuna to go on a conquest to expand 
his territory, but the priests and ministers told the new 
king that the rainy season was soon approaching, and that 
it would be desirable to undertake the conquest at the end 
of it. 

Their advice served as an excuse to Krishnadevaraya 
to set aside the story of Yamuna for a while and introduce 
elaborate descriptions of the rainy season and the autumn 
that follows it, giving ample proof of his keen observation 
of the ever changing landscape, and of man and Nature 
reacting to seasonal changes. His descriptions are rightly 
famous for their evocative quality and accuracy, though 
their length may be considered disproportionate to the main 
theme. It may, however, be observed that in this regard he 
only indulges in a time-honoured practice coming down 
from the days of the mnha-kavyas in Sanskrit. 

Aut umn , which comes after the rainy season, is highly 
propitious for the movement of armies, and so the king 
Yamuna went on a conquest with his army in that season, 
and returned in triumph to his capital thereafter. His 
benevolent rule was as admirable as his erudition and 
valour. 
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Having become the ruler of a vast kingdom, he, 
however, neglected his spiritual pursuits, and was whiling 
away his time in worldly pleasures. He now completely 
forgot his precious legacy, for, he was, after all, the grandson 
of the revered sage' Nathamuni, who was the first in the 
line of Srivaishnava achaiyas. Knowing full well the ways 
of the world and the temptations that lead men astray from 
the true goal of life, Nathamuni took care to instruct his 
disciple, Pundarikaksha, to initiate Yamuna into 
Srivaishnavism at the appropriate time. When his end 
approached, Pundarikaksha entrusted the task, of raising 
Yamuna from the well of worldliness, to his own disciple, 
Rama Misra. 

To f ulfil his sacred mission Rama Misra went to the 
capital of Yamuna’s kingdom, and cultivated friendship with 
the cook in the royal kitchen in order to gain access to the 
king. 

It is believed that alarka greens have the property of 
promoting the sattva guna, a state of calmness of mind, 
conducive to the awakening of spirituality. So Rama Misra 
sent a bunch of the greens to the king one day through the 
cook, stating that it was brought by a Vaishnava. He made 
it a practice to bring the alarka greens daily for the king’s 
consumption. Yamuna developed a taste for the dish, and 
desired to meet the bhagavata who had been fetching it for 
him everyday, and, so a meeting was arranged between the 
two. 


When Yamuna enquired from Rama Misra about the 
purpose of his visit, the latter replied, 

“O king! your ancestors have left a treasure-trove on 
an island in the Kaveri river, and I have come to show 
it to you. Is it not the law that treasures and mines 
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belong to the ruler of he land? Let me describe it to 
you . 

The treasure is encircled by a gentle, white cobra with 
precious gems in its hoods. It is said that a rakshasa 
(demon) is associated with it, but he visits it only once 
in six months or a year . It is easily pleased with simple 
offerings, and does not desire sacrifices involving 
blood-shed and violence. The mighty treasure is visible 
to ordinary sight, and does not require any special 
collyrium for the purpose. It is adorned with a precious 
diamond, lotus, and conch. To be brief, it is infinite 
and immutable. It may be shown only to you in 
absolute privacy 

Taking the description of the treasure literally, and 
covetous of it, Yamuna at once left with Rama Misra for 
Srirangam. There he bathed in the Kaveri and Chandra- 
pushkarini, and then Rama Misra led him to the holy shrine 
of Sri Ranganatha, showed him the feet of the Lord, and 
said, “This is the precious treasure left by your ancestors.” 

The blessed sight of the Lord of the universe, and the 
realisation that his pair of feet indeed is the precious legacy 
left to him by his forefathers so thrilled Yamuna that wisdom 
at once dawned on him, dispelling the darkness that had 
enveloped his eyes for years. 

He found out from Rama Misra how the pious soul 
was connected with Nathamuni, and immediately received 
initiation into Srivaishnava faith from him. Then he sent 
for his relations and courtiers, made his son the ruler of 
his kingdom, and having discharged his worldly 
responsibilities, he became arenunciant, so that he might 
devote all his time to the service of the Lord. 

Srirangam is regarded by Srivaishnavas as a veritable 
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heaven on earth, and Sri Ranganatha as the blessed 
manife station of Sri Vishnu as he rests on the serpent Sesha 
in the Ocean of Milk in Vaikuntha. Such is the importance 
of the shrine there. Thirumangai Alvar compares it in 
prominence to the central summer house, the main 
mansion, and other temples to the gardens that surround 
it. 13 It is hailed by devotees simply as koil (the temple), 
suggesting thereby its primacy among Vaishnava shrines. 

The Alvars are held in such high veneration by the 
Srivaishnavas that they regard the 108 temples sung by 
them as divine places ( divya-desas ), and lovingly refer to 
them in Tamil as padalpetra padigal, ("places that received 
a song"). And Srirangam happens to be the one temple that 
received hymnal praise from eleven of them. Only Madhura 
Kavi Alvar, who extolled his preceptor, Nammalvar alone in 
his songs, did not offer lyrical tribute to the lord in 
Srirangam. One of the remaining eleven alvars, 
Tondaradippodi Alvar (Vipranarayana) devoted all his 
hymns to the praise of only Sri Ranganatha. The shrine, 
therefore, stands supreme among the numerous temples 
of Vishnu in the Tamil country as a celebrated place of 
pilgrimage and a seat for the study of Srivaishnava theology. 

An explanation of Rama Mishra’s mysterious 
description of the ancestral treasure-trove may now be 
attempted. It is common belief that hidden treasures are 
guarded by serpents, and haunted by demons. Sri 
Ranganatha rests on the hooded, jewelled, celestial serpent, 
Sesha, who serves as the Lord’s couch. The reference to 
the demon, in the case of the Lord, is to Vibhishana. 

Legend has it that Sri Ranganatha was the tutelary 
deity of the Ikshvaku kings, and that he thus received 
worship from Sri Rama himself in Ayodhya. On the occasion 
of his coronation Rama, it is believed, presented the idol to 
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Vibhishana as a token of his friendship. When on his return 
journey to Lanka the demon king reached the Srirangam 
island, Sri Ranganatha appears to have expressed a desire 
to remain there on the island, washed on either side by 
the cool waters of the Kaveri. He assured Vibhishana that 
he would face southward to keep a watch over his kingdom, 
and it is said that the rakshasa comes to Srirangam once a 
while - once in twelve years, according to one version - to 
offer adoration to the Lord. 

Vishnu is the veiy embodiment of saliva, and there 
is no room in his worship for sacrifices involving violence. 
He is easily pleased with the humblest of offerings, if made 
with true devotion, as the well-known verse in the 
Bhagavadgita , beginning with the words, “ Patram, 
pushpam, phalam, toyam ” 14 indicates. 

The popular belief is that only a person who dabs a 
special kind of collyrium on his eye can see a hidden 
treasure (nikshepa) and that to others it remains invisible. 
To see Sri Ranganatha no such preparation is necessary; 
his archa form is visible to all. 

The diamond that shines on the top of the treasure 
is an obvious reference in the case of the Lord to the 
Kaustubha gem that adorns his bosom. And padrna (lotus) 
and sankha (conch) refer to numerical figures, indicative 
of the extent of wealth in the case of the treasure, and, 
with reference to the Lord they stand for the lotus that 
sprang from his navel, and the conch Panchajanya which 
he holds in his left arm. Thus the description felicitously 
fits the Lord who is the greatest of treasures that a true 
devotee can cherish. 

After perfor min g the coronation of his son in the 
presence of his relations and courtiers, and accepting the 
path of renunciation (sanm/asa), Yamuna instructed him 
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in the art of statecraft and the duties of a king. 
Krishnadevaraya devotes about eighty verses to the 
exposition of the subject, which fits the context, no doubt, 
but does in no way contribute to the tenor of the main 
stoiy. 

Didacticism (upadesa) .was long recognised by our 
traditional scholar-critics as one of the objectives of a 
literary composition, and overt elaborate preaching of 
dharma fits smoothly enough into works like the 
Mahabharata, which aim at more than aesthetic delight, 
but its appearance in a prabandha, except in passing, is 
certain to hamper the progress of the story, and remain an 
appendage to the central theme. It was indeed a bold step 
on the part of Krishnadevaraya to have introduced such 
an elaborate exposition of the duties of the king in Amukta- 
malyada. He appears therein to have followed the 
Ramayana of Valmiki, a kavya, in which Hanuman’s 
instructions to Sugriva on the same subject follow a 
description of the rainy season and autumn. 

It has been pointed out by commentators of the poem 
that much of the instruction found in it is derived from 
classical works on the subject like sukrani ti-sara. Scholars 
are of the view that the statecraft presented in the poem is 
a description of Krishnadevaraya’s own precept and practice 
in the field. 

Whatever be the case, the section deals with 
traditional views on the subject such as the need for 
alertness on the part of the king; constant employment of 
the services of spies to know the mood of citizens, courtiers, 
and soldiers, and intrigues and possible plots for revolt; 
proper choice of and constant encouragement to 
trustworthy ministers and army officers; tactful handling 
of ambassadors, and also opponents; and adequate 
attention to the welfare of citizens. 
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In one of the verses he observes, “Even when a king 
is enjoying a life of luxury, he must carefully watch his 
enemies within and outside, like a bear which keeps awake 
with one eye, while the other eye is sleeping, when it reclines 
on the branch of a tree.” 

In another verse he states that when the king comes 
across a person whose merit deserves recognition, he 
should himself shower abundant wealth on him, without 
being approached by him or on another’s recommendation, 
and it should transpire quicldy like the sudden appearance 
of the jackfruit or like an even in a dream. We may be certain 
that Krishnadevaraya himself practised this rare virtue in 
his dealings with his citizens. 

Yamunacharya occupies a pre-eminent position 
among the preceptors of Srivaishnava sect, and Ramanuja 
himself regarded him as his guru, though he did not have 
the opportunity of receiving initiation directly from the 
master. In systematising the Visishtadvaita philosophy, 
especially in writing his Sribhashyam , Ramanuja depended 
a great deal on the theological works of Yamunacharya. It 
is also said that Ramanuja used to recite Yamuna's great 
hymn Stotra-ratriam eveiyday with fervour. Yet the extant 
biographies do not dwell on Yamunacharya's achievement 
as a king and his masteiy of statecraft. It can only be said 
that some inner compulsion led Krishnadevaraya to add 
his views on the conduct of a king to his account of 
Yamunachaiya’s life. 

His narration of Yamuna’s life itself is, of course, a 
digression, but it has one virtue in that it highlights the 
Srivaishnava concept of prapatti (self-surrender) and the 
beautiful idea of the Lord as the most coveted treasure- 
trove (nidhij or property, left by one’s forefathers. The 
sentiment is quite common in devotional literature, and 
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finds frequent utterance in Srimad-Bhagavata . The theme 
of the ruse through which Rama Misra led the pleasure- 
loving Yamuna to the only infallible source of the bliss on 
earth, the Lord's hallowed feet, is but a dramatisation of it. 

Goda Devi 

Sringara (eroticism) is invariably the dominant rasa 
(aesthetic sentiment) in the prabandha poetry in Telugu, 
and Amukta-malyada is no exception to this practice. 
Krishnadevaraya himself explained in the exordium of the 
poem that he wrote it at the wish of Sri Vishnu on the 
romantic theme of Goda Devi’s love for Sri Ranganatha, 
culminating in their auspicious marriage. The title of the 
poem, meaning the woman who offered garlands, after first 
wearing them, is the Sanskrit equivalent of her name in 
Tamil £ Soodi-k-koduttha Nachchiyar. 

Goda Devi has the unique distinction of being the 
only woman among the Alvars. Some of the devotional lyrics 
uttered by the Alvars are in the vein of madhura-bhakti, 
the visualisation of the Lord as the divine lover, and are 
based on bridal mysticism which holds the devotee’s soul 
as the bride, God as the bridegroom, and their union as 
spiritual marriage. When such lyrics were written by men 
like Nanimalvar or Tirumangai Alvar, for instance, they had 
to imagine themselves to be women in love with the Lord, 
longing for union with him. 

Goda Devi had a definite advantage over them in such 
a situation, as she could easily and naturally consider 
herself a bride, yearning for fulfillment in her love for the 
Lord. Her devotional lyrics are marked by intensity of love 
and rare beauty of expression. In one such poem, for 
instance, she follows the age-old custom of sending a 
message to the Supreme Beloved, Sri Venkateswara, 
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through the dark clouds that re min d her of his complexion. 
O clouds, 

spread Over the sky 
like a blue canopy , 
has my Lord also come 
along with you? 

He who dwells on Vengadam 

where rivulets flow 

with clear u^afers 

Does he deem it 

an act of heroism. 

making me shed tears 

which soak my breasts? 

The Sanskrit word *Go J has several meanings, 
including Vak (speech, word) and ‘Cow*. According to Divya- 
Suri-Charitam she was given the name ‘Goda’ by 
Vishnuchitta because she would praise the Lord in words, 
i.e., compose devotional lyrics. But it is more reasonable 
to suppose that the name ‘Goda' is clearly an instance of 
Sanskritisation of the Tamil word ' Kota ' which has about 
ten meanings. One of the meanings of the word is women 
and another, garland of flowers. Since her foster-father used 
to weave garlands everyday and offer them to the Lord in 
the temple in Srivilliputtur, the name ‘Kotai’ appears quite 
appropriate to her, who not only used to offer to the Lord 
garlands first worn by her, but also herself became a garland 
that adorned his bosom. 

Goda Devi is also known as ‘Andal’. a term which 
means Prabhviru , the mistress, i.e., the spouse, of the Lord', 
and ‘One who rules'. As Vishnuchitta considered her a 
divine child, sent to hold sway over him, rule him and lead 
him to bliss, he might have well regarded her as his £ Andal’. 
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The name ‘Kotai* occurs in her lyrical composition 
Tiruppavai, which is acclaimed at once for its simple, sweet 
diction and great depth of feeling and thought. 
Autobiographical vein runs through it, as it does through 
all her songs in Divyaprabandham. She is well known in 
Srivaishnava lore as the Alvar who offered to the Lord both 
poo malai (garlands of flowers) and paa malai (garlands of 
lyrics), like her foster- father. 

In Srivaishnava hagiographical literature there are 
many versions of the stoiy of Goda Devi’s descent to the 
earth, each slightly differing from the others in detail. 
According to Amukta-malyada Vishnuchitta found the 
pretty baby, lying in the midst of tulasi plants near a white- 
lotus pond in his garden, as he was taking a stroll in it one 
day during the spring season. Her complexion was golden, 
she was sweet-looking, and marked by auspicious signs, 
indicative of a bright future, and her palms, feet, cheeks 
and lips were red like a ruby. 

As he was childless, he was convinced that the child 
was a gift of the divine master, sent to fill his home with 
sweetness and light. He hurriedly took her to his wife. The 
moment the pious lady hugged the child to her bosom, 
milk began to flow horn her breasts, and she had thus the 
good fortune of nourishing the divine child with her own 
milk, indicating thereby that they were divinely ordained 
to be her foster-parents. 

As the prabandha poetry usually has human love as 
its main theme, certain conventions have become common 
to works in this genre. An elaborate description of the figure 
of a young woman, often from head to foot, is one of them, 
and the pangs of pain she suffers at her separation from 
her lover, the state of viyoga or viraha, is another; and 
understandably Krishnadevaraya introduces the two stock 
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descriptions in his poem, but with a difference, as his 
principal characters are no mere mortals but celestial 
beings. 

In the course of time Goda Devi grew into a lovely 
young woman. She was Bhudevi (the Goddess Earth, one 
of the consorts of Vishnu), come down to earth as a h uman 
being, and brought up as daughter by Vishnuchitta. Her 
companions, Naga-kanyas, were now bom as girls in the 
neighbouring bhagavata families in Srivilliputtur, to serve 
their divine friend on earth. They were five in number, and 
were named Maralika, Ekavali, Harini, Manojna and 
Sragvini, pretty names with pleasant associations. 

During play time, when they celebrated the weddings 
of their dolls, these companions used to sing songs on the 
theme of Lakshmi-svayamvara, Lakshmi emerging from the 
Ocean of Milk, choosing Vishnu as her bridegroom by 
placing the garland in her hand round his neck, and the 
celebration of their wedding by the gods and goddesses 
assembled there. As Goda Devi listened to those songs, 
memories of her own previous life began to stir in her mind, 
and her love for her Lord sprang in her heart quite 
spontaneously. 

Though Sri Vishnu made Vishnuchitta prosperous 
after his triumphal return to Srivilliputtur from the court 
of the Pandya king, the pious man did not give up this 
kcdnkarya (act of service, prompted by devotion) to the god 
in the local temple. He continued to weave garlands of 
flowers and offer them to the Lord. He also devoted 
sometime to the writing of commentaries on Vaishnava 
puranas. 

Intimations of her closeness to Vishnu stirred in Goda 
Devi, and so she began to war those garlands, meant for 
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the Lord's adornment, in her own tresses for a while on the 
sly, watch the beauty of her face thus decorated in the 
reflection in the still waters of a well in the garden, and 
then quietly replace them in the basket which her father 
carried to the temple. 

Pangs of separation from the Supreme Beloved now 
vexed her intensely. Suffering leads to anger, and anger 
leads to fault-finding, a common enough feature among 
young women characters in the Telugu prabandhas . There 
is however, a difference in the case of Amukta-malyada. 
Unlike heroines in other poems who are content to blame 
Madana, the god of love, for their plight, Goda Devi found 
fault with Sri Vishnu himself for making women suffer in 
his various incarnations. 

She told her companions, 

“you sing the prccses ofHari so highly, but, pray, when 
did he ever heartily reciprocate the love offered to him 
by women? It would have been better if he had 
confined his incarnations to the shapes of animals, of 
the fish, the tortoise, the boar, and the lion. Assuming 
the forms of Vamana, Parasurama, and Rama, he 
pitilessly inflicted pain on women. 

As Upendra he killed Bhrigu’s wife, and when the 
aged sage cursed him that he too should one day suffer 
separation from his wife, he stated that even that event 
would be for the good of the worlds, and was bom as 
Vamana, a celibate (brahmachari), thus causing much 
grief to Lakshmi. As Parasurama he killed all the kings 
of the country, and when the earth hoped to enjoy his 
love, he gave her away as a gift to his guru, the sage 
Kasyapcu When Surpanakha fell in love with him and 
approached him with desire during his incarnation 
as Rama, instead of reciprocating her love, he had 
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her ears and nose cut, and thus her face disfigured. 
Had he yielded to her request, Ravana would not have 
kidnapped Sita, and Sita would not have suffered the 
pangs of separating from him. 

Had Rama told Surpanakha that she should leave 
him alone, as he did not fancy her, she would have 
quietly left him. Why should he make fun of her? Is it 
a crime to be born a demon (rakshasi)? It was 
humiliating enough for womenkind that she should 
have taken the initiative of expressing her longing for 
him. Did he have to worsen the situation by exposing 
her to ridicule? 

When he was Rama, the sages were fascinated by 
the beauty of his appearance, and desired to embrace 
him. He promised them that he would grant them the 
wish sometime in future. They were bom as Gopis 
when he appeared as Krishna, and enjoyed his love 
for a while. But he subjected them to the pain of 
separation by accepting Kamsa’s invitation and going 
to Mathura, mercilessly leaving them behind in 
Brindavan. Even while in Brindavan, he used to make 
one Gopi bum with unreciprocated love while dallying 
with another, and then he finally chose Radha as his 
favourite and subjected the rest to gross neglect. ” 

When Goda Devi went on blaming Vishnu for ill- 
treatment of women in this vein for quite a while, her friends 
teased her by saying that it was natural for young women 
to find fault with their husbands when they were away from 
them. When the husbands returned and their reunion took 
place, the same women would praise them no end as Indra 
and Chandra. 

In the course of their talk Goda Devi said that from 
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their tone of self-assurance they appeared to know the past, 
present, and future, and that, if such was the case, she 
would like to know who she was in her previous life. 

They assured her that she was Satyabhama, who was 
Krishna’s wife. When Krishna gave a parijata flower to 
another wife of his, Rukmini, she became so jealous that 
he had to pacify her by bringing a parijata tree itself from 
paradise and plant it in her backyard. She was such a 
beloved wife of the Lord. They also told her that they were 
Naga-kanyas, her companions in the past, now bom on 
earth as women in Srivilliputtur to serve her. 

The realisation of this truth marked a turning point 
in Goda Devi’s life. She wanted to regain her Krishna in 
this life. The companions told her that Krishna now was 
dwelling on earth as Sri Ranganatha in Srirangam, and 
that she should therefore choose him as her husband. In 
the meanwhile, they said, she should offer worship to 
Vatapatrasayi, the manifestation of Vishnu in the local 
temple, who was easily accessible to her, so that her wish 
would soon be fulfilled. 

Goda Devi readily accepted their advice, and chose 
the path of devotion for the fulfilment of her wish to be 
united with Sri Ranganatha. She would wake up early in 
the morning, have her bath while reciting songs from Divya- 
prabandham, decorate herself in a proper manner, make 
garlands of red lilies (as it was too early for the lotus flowers 
to blossom), and carry the garlands and a bunch of ripe 
plantain fruit as offerings to the temple. There she would 
sweep the floor in the courtyard and decorate it with 
coloured powders in attractive patterns. She would then 
go into the temple, make offerings to the Lord, and chant 
the dvaya - mantra, the supreme mantra of self-surrender, 
circumambulate the sanctum-sanctorum, receive from the 
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priest sata~gopa l6 charana-tirtha' 7 , and a garland worn by 
the Lord, and then return home, with a heart filled with 
devotion and love for Krishna. In that state of devotional 
fervour she composed and sang songs like Tiruppavai and 
Nachchiyar Timmoli 

Time waits for no man, nor for any woman either, 
even if she be none other than Bhudevi herself and 
Krishna’s darling, Satyabhama, in her previous life, and 
the cycle of seasons moves on without a pause. Spring came 
to Srivilliputtur, spreading colour and fragrance everywhere. 
Descriptions of seasons in prabandha poetry must, of 
course, pay due attention to the king of seasons, spring, 
and Krishnadevaraya seizes the opportunity, afforded by 
the story, to give free rein to his fancy in this part of the 
poem. 

Whether true in life or not, in classical Indian poetiy 
the spring season is at once the boon and bane of lover. 
They find the season very congenial, if they are together, 
but, if they are separated by distance, then its very 
pleasantness a gg ravates their pangs of separation ( idraha). 

The yet unfulfilled desire of Goda Devi for union with 
her divine lover intensified her pain, and her manners 
became strange. The very sight of her suffering was 
unbearable to her foster-father, who knew not the cause of 
her ailm ent. He had all along led a placid life, altogether 
untouched by the piercing darts of the god of love, 
Manmatha, and knew not the ways of young women in 
love. 

A true Vaishnavahe went straight to his divine master, 
and unburdened his soul to him. He told him, 

“Lord, for what reason Ido not know , but my daughter ; 

who is your dedicated servant (dasi), is observing a 

strange vrata (religious vow), and is getting emaciated 
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day by day. She does not heed my plea to give up the 
vow. As I have no son, she is both son and daughter 
to me, and I know not what I should do. Moreover, the 
mode of her austerity (tapas-charya) is not like ours. 
We do not keep awake at nights continuously, but only 
on Ekadasi days, and your birthdays. We wear chains 
of lotus seeds, 18 and not cover ourselves with lotus 
stalks. When we receive a flower or two as your 
prasada (literally 'grace’; by extension, any object or 
item of food, given to the devotee as a token of the 
Lord’s grace), we wear them on the ear, and not lie 
down on a bed of flowers. We drink your charanatirtha, 
and she, instead, sprinkles it on her body. Whereas 
we observe the chandrayana-vrata by increasing and 
decreasing the quantity of food consumed according 
to the waxing and waning phases of the moon, she 
has given up consuming food altogether. While in our 
meditation we hold our breath, she exhales it during 
her practice. While we place our hands on the heart in 
chimmudra 19 , she holds her cheeks with them. While 
we wear garments made of bark for our practice of 
austerity, she wears garments made with shoots of 
plants. While we extol the crescent moon at the 
beginning of the waxing fortnight (sukla-paksha), she 
curses the full moon. She is behaving in this strange 
manner. What sort of austerity is this? Perhaps it is 
some kind of madness. However, devoted we may be 
to you, we cannot be altogether unmindful of our 
worldly obligations. As you dwell in the hearts of all 
beings, there is nothing that is not known to you. 
Kindly let me know what I should do now. * 


The Lord smiled at Vishnuchitta’s naivete, and filled 
with compassion, he narrated to him the story of Mala- 
dasari to explain the cause of Goda Devi’s birth, and the 
nature of her present malady. 
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The entire speech of Vishnuchitta about the wayward 
behaviour of his daughter, it may be observed, was written 
in stately prose (gadya), and serves as a fine example of 
his mastery of the medium. The majestic movement of his 
verses and the sonorous quality of his prose prove him to 
be a master craftsman in the literary field. 

The description of a lArahotkanthita nayika , love-lorn 
heroine, undergoing pangs of separation from her lover, is 
a convention in the prabandha poetiy, and the account of 
her behaviour is highly stylised in such poems. 
Vishnuchitta regarded even the study of Vaishnava 
theology as a needless exercise in erudition, as he fully 
understood its supreme message without the aid of 
scriptures, and so it would be too much to expect him to 
be conversant with romantic poetry. Otherwise he would 
have understood the reason for Goda Devi's mysterious 
behaviour readily enough. He had never been the target of 
Manmatha’s arrows which intensify the heat in a person 
suffering from pangs of separation. Otherwise he would 
have known that the various acts of Goda Devi like touching 
her body with lotus stalks, lying on a bed made of flowers, 
sprinkling water on her limbs, and wearing garments of 
tender shoots, were attempts at finding relief from the 
intensity of heat generated by the separation. 

The episode of Mala-dasari , like the account of 
Yamunachaiya, is a clear digression in Amukta-malyada, 
but Krishnadevaraya introduced it at this juncture as it 
serves the purpose of the glorification of Srivaishnavism, 
one of his objectives in writing the poem. He manages, of 
course, to link it with the stoiy of Goda Devi. It may, 
however, be observed that the poem would have been poorer 
without it, as the royal poet excelled himself in describing 
the sublime life of Mala-dasari , and that it carries the 
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laudable message that caste is no bar to receive the ever- 
flowing grace of Vishnu. 

Mala DasaH 

In Telugu the word mala means, among other things, 
a panchama (one bom in the untouchable caste), and dasari 
means a devotee of Vishnu. Hence, mala-dasari indicates 
an untouchable man by birth who is a devotee of Vishnu 
by choice. It is, of course, a common name, and his actual 
name is not mentioned anywhere in the poem. 

When Vishnu descended to the earth as varaha (the 
wild boar incarnation), he dwelt for sometime in a village 
called Kurungudi in the Tamil Country, and hence the 
temple there acquired great sanctity, and came to be 
regarded a divya desa (sacred place), as the Alvars sang 
the praises of the Lord manifested there. 

The stoiy of Mala-dasari , occurs in Varaha-purana, 
where Vishnu as Varaha tells it to Bhudevi. 
Krishnadevaraya makes a few changes in his account to 
suit his purpose. 

The Panchama devotee was greatly attached to the 
god in the Kurungudi temple, and visited it early in the 
morning every day and sang songs extolling him in the 
Mangala-kcdsiki raga. He did not, of course, enter the shrine, 
but stood outside the edifice, and sang songs to the 
accompaniment of a stringed musical instrument, dancing 
in ecstasy all the while. He would thus offer worship to the 
Lord through songs of praise, especially in a raga dear to 
Vishnu, till noon, drink the water that flowed from the 
sanctum-sanctorum as tirtha , receive food-offering (prasada) 
from some sudra devotee, and return home, after 
consuming the sacred food. Though he was untouchable 
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by birth, his conduct was noble, wherein he resembled a 
ruby which is not stained even when held in a soiled cloth. 

It so happened one night that a cat entered a hen¬ 
coop in his neighbourhood, and so the roosters began to 
crow. The panchama devotee mistook the noise as a sign of 
the approaching dawn. He rose at once and got ready to go 
to the temple at Kurungudi to wake the Lord there with his 
songs in the raga mangala-kaisiki. It was still dark, however, 
and on the way he trod on a creeper, which, people believe, 
leads travellers astray. So he lost his way, passed through 
a dreary region, and ended up near a huge banyan tree, 
where the stench of corpses, skulls, and raw, untanned 
skins foulded the air, indicating the presence of an evil 
spirit in the vicinity. 

The devotee saw before him a Brahma-rakshasa (a 
Brahmana demon), very huge and grotesque in appearance. 
As the panchama was hefty, and had served in the army at 
one time, he tried to offer resistance to the demon for 
sometime, though he realised full well the futility of his 
struggle. N ot only was he a trained fighter, but also a learned 
man. When the demon was about to kill him for food, he 
lectured to him on the undesirability of consuming flesh. 
But it was in vain that he quoted scriptures, for the demon 
said, 

“Do not kill us with your learning . Have we not studied 
all these sastras and Vedas? All this effort of yours 
will only end in my feeling that the flesh of the learned 
fellow is quite tasty ", 

The devotee realised the futility of argument with a 
man turned demon. Instaed, he made an appeal to his 
sentiment. He told him about his vow of singing the praises 
of the Lord in the temple at Kurungudi before dawn 
everyday. It was getting late for the discharge of the sacred 
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duty. So he pleaded with the rakshasa to allow him to visit 
the temple, offer devotional service to the Lord through 
music, earnestly assuring him that he would return to the 
place promptly after the act of kainkarya, and offer himself 
as food to his benefactor. 

When the demon heard this plea, he was greatly 
amused. He touched the devotee of Vishnu playfully on 
the cheek and said, 

*You are pretty clever, my dear fellow! Did you not 
indulge in highway robbery for your living for decades, 
and become a dasari only recently? I surely admire 
you for your temerity in trying to cheat me and escape 
from my clutches. 

Is there a land somewhere in the world where a man 
heeds such an appeal and lets off a fellow who is 
within his grasp as food? And is there also a land on 
earth where a man returns of his own accord to get 
consumed as food, just to keep his word? It is obvious 
that I shall not let you go just to please you, and equally 
obvious that you will not return, if I allow you to go. 
Why, therefore, this discussion, these words, regrets, 
and grief ? 39 

As soon as he heard these words of the demon, the 
devotee closed his ears (for fear that he might have to hear 
such outrageous talk still further), uttered the word 
“Narayana* (to purify himself from the sin of hearing such 
blasphemous utterances), and promptly made a pledge. He 
said, 

*If I do not return to you after my morning prayers, I 
shall have committed the grievous sin of considering 
some other god as the equal of Vishnu, at whose glance 
this world is created, in whom it finds its sustenance, 
and, again, in whom it ends ." 
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The rakshasa was impressed by those solemn words, 
and let the devotee go. After delighting the deity with his 
songs, especially in the Mangala-kaisiki raga, the dasari 
came back hastily to the demon and offered himself as food. 
The demon was awe-stuck by the truthfulness of the man, 
and at once made circumambulation (pradaksina) to him, 
fell at his feet, and pressed them in reverence. 

Then the rakshasa burst into eulogy, and said, 

a I know of many gods, demons, kings, and sages in 
this wide world who received just praise for keeping 
their word in other matters , but there never was a 
man like you till now who kept the unusual pledge of 
offering his own body as food. I have lived long, and 
known the world quite well I solemnly declare that 
there is none on earth comparable to you in 
truthfulness. 9 

It was now the turn of the devotee to praise the demon. 
He embraced him, and said, 

*1 feel a sense of fulfilment because you so graciously 
allowed me to go to the temple and offer worship to 
Hari. Fledges after all ' are fickle, and a man in danger 
makes a million promises. Letting a man go, when he 
is ready at hand for consumption, is most unusual 
You alone have shown such consideration. There is 
none so virtuous as you. 

Though you were hungry, you allowed me to go so 
that I might observe my vow . We are food ordained to 
you by Brahma . There is nothing wrong in your eating 
human flesh So, go ahead now and eat me. ” 

The demon was shocked at the suggestion. He told 
the devotee that while leading a despicable life all these 
years, he had been cherishing the hope that some day 
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some saint, some ascetic, might come his way, and release 
him from the demonical bondage through his grace. Where 
is salvation to be found for such wretched creatures as he, 
if pious souls like the dasari do not take pity on them and 
make them pure? A Philosopher’s stone instantly turns 
into gold a knife, innocent of human blood, and a sword, 
used in killing a Brahmin, without distinction. Likewise, 
pious men should be equally considerate towards the 
virtuous and the wicked. 

The rakshasa, Kumbhajanu said, 

"Is my sin more heinous than that of Ghantakama? 20 
Did he not tear sages to pieces? Did not Narayana 
shower his grace on him? Are not the devotees of that 
god capable of bestowing greater grace than he? Is 
not doing good to a fellow being itself an act of worship 
to Hari?” 

He asked the devotee to be compassionate and 
transfer to him the fruit of singing the praises of Vishnu 
at Kurungudi that morning, so that he might be freed at 
once from the curse that transformed him into a Brahma 
rakshasa. 

The devotee did not readily agree to the plea. How 
can one think of giving away the fruit of singing Vishnu’s 
glory in exchange for one's life? He said, 

“How often were we not bom as the guardians of the 
cardinal points (dik-palas) , and soon thereafter as 
beggars? How often were we not bom as lions, and 
then as insects? Were we not bom as elephants and 
then as mosquitoes seveal times? Were we not bom 
as kings now, and then as slaves several times? We 
were bom many times as performers of yajnas 21 
(ritualistic sacrifices), and as birds, snakes, and devils. 
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Only, we have never before been bom as devotees of 
Vishnu. Giving up the fruit of offering musical service 
to Vishnu to save one's life is sheer madness, like 
exchanging camphor for salt. ” 

The demon then begged for at least half a share in 
the merit acquired by the devotee through his prayers that 
morning. Votaries of Sri Vishnu must be compassionate 
he pleaded. Ignoring his guru’s explicit warning, 
Ramanuja 22 climbed the golden spire of Sri Ranganatha's 
temple and taught the charama-sloka to the people 
assembled there, risking the prospect of going to hell 
thereby. Similar large-heartedness was displayed by Vedant 
Desika on alater occasion. So mala-dasari should also show 
compassion to him in a like manner. 

To bring in references to Ramanuja and Vedanta 
Desika in a tale told by Sri Varaha is, of course, a case of 
blatant anachronism, but it has already been pointed out 
that as a poet Krishnadevaraya was no respecter of 
chronology. 

The devotee was moved by the pathetic appeal of the 
demon and wanted to know how he happened to become a 
rakshasa. The demon told him that originally he had been 
a scholarly Brahmin, named Soma Sarma, living in the 
Chola kingdom. Pride of learning went to his head and led 
him to become a trickster. He drifted to Madhura and fell 
into the company of some Brahmins who turned into 
money-lenders. Giving up the austere living dictated by 
his birth, he became greedy, and amassed wealth. During 
a journey he was caught on the way and murdered by 
highway robbers. As the last sight he saw before death was 
that of a horrible robber, he became a fierce demon, and 
was dwelling on that banyan tree. 
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After te llin g his past history, he pleaded with the 
devotee to grant him at least the fruit of the last song he 
sang in the Mangala-kaisiki raga that morning, as that 
would be enough to release him from his present despicable 
state. 

The devotee replied that the fruit of singing hymns is 
known only to the Lord, and that it was not for prapannas, 
devotees who had offered self-surrender to his feet, to 
measure the merit they acquire through devotional service. 
He assured the demon that the Lord would surely show 
him grace. That very moment Soma Sarmalost the dreadful 
form of a Brahma-rakshasa, and assumed the form of a 
Vaishnava. After professing gratitude to his benefactor, he 
went on a pilgrimage to holy places like Badari-Narayana 
kshetra in the Himalayas, and, by ardent devotion to 
Vishnu, attained liberation ( moksha ) at the end. 

When the Lord in Varaha incarnation narrated this 
stoiy of mala-dasari to Bhudevi, she decided to descend 
to the earth in the form of Goda Devi to serve him by 
composing and singing songs in his praise, an act most 
pleasing to him. 

Conclusion 

Vishnu thus explained to Vishnuchitta the true 
identity of Goda Devi and the nature of her pangs of 
separation, and the reason for her attachment to the singing 
of hymns, and assured him that all would be well if he .ook 
her on a pilgrimage to Srirangam and offered worship to 
Sri Ranganatha 

Vishnuchitta felt relieved at the advice of the Lord, 
and immediately made arrangements for their journey to 
Srirangam. Goda Devi was seated on a gold palanquin and 
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they were accompanied by a band of bhagavatas and several 
maid-servants. 

The party reached the holy city, and the Alvar saw to 
his delight the river Kaveri, which reminded him of the Viraja 
river on whose banks Vaikunthais situated. The river Kaveri 
was flowing on both sides of the city. Vishnuchitta was 
happy at the sight of the golden spires of the seven ramparts 
that surrounded the Lord’s temple. 

After taking purificatory bath and performing the mid¬ 
day rituals, he entered the precincts of the shrine in the 
company of his daughter. They greeted the Lord’s 
commander-in-chief, Vishvaksena, and his vahana 
(mount), Garuda, on the way, and after receiving their 
permission, the two devotees, entered the sanctum-sanctum 
and felt thrilled at the blessed sight of the Lord of the 
universe himself. 

Vishnuchitta protracted before Sri Ranganatha, and 
uttered a hymn. 

Our salutations to the Lord, 

the cause of unending wealth 

in the abode of Brahma; 

salutations to the source of punya (merit) 

to the Ikshvaku kings; 

salutations yet again 

to the tutelary deity 

of the blessed king Vibhishana; 

and salutation to the Lord 

who receives adoration 

from Siva and a host of gods. 

Sri Ranganatha was pleased with the worship of the 
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pious devotee, and delighted at the sight of the beloved 
Goda Devi. He was in a playful mood, and wanted to tease 
the old man. So he sent Goda Devi into the inner apartments 
of his mansion, and placed an illusory being, resembling 
her, in her place near him. 

When they returned from the temple to the place in 
Srirangam where they were halting, Vishnuchitta drew the 
curtain of the palanquin in which Goda Devi was travelling, 
but could not find her in it. 

He was deeply distressed at the disappearance of his 
daughter. At once, he went to the temple and cried aloud 
in anguish, 

“Gentlemen! see this grave act of injustice . Sri 
Ranganatha here is the mighty Lord who keeps 
Brahma and other gods in their places. And yet he 
himself has stolen my daughter and taken her to his 
inner apartments. 

If he is so fond of my daughter, I shall certainly offer 
her in marriage to him. Do not I keep my body, life, 
children, house, wealth, fields, and cattle only in order 
to serve his devotees? When aH my belongings are 
his , what of this little daughter of mine? If he cheats 
me in this manner, do not people find fault with him? 

Siva, Brahma and Indra may not interfere, as they 
are his subordinates. But does it mean that he should 
violate dharma (path of virtue)? Is not my gracious 
mother, the divine mediatrix, Sri Lakshmi, there, to 
intercede on my behalf? Are not bhagavatas there to 
plead with him? 

He already has Lakshmi, Neela, and Bhudevi as his 
consorts . Why should he now be drawn to this little 
girl from an orthodox family? Because I am a poor 
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fellow, he is making fun of me in this manner. It is 
hard to believe that he has seen some rare beauty in 
her. Who can straighten the crooked movements of 
streams and rivers, or the misconduct of the high and 
the mighty?’ 1 

Sri Ranganatha was amused by the devotee’s pathetic 
pleas and replied, “Age seems to have affected your senses. 
In truth, you have left your daughter in your own home, 
and are making a lot of fuss here. Go back and see whether 
she is not there.” 

Then Vishnuchitta hurriedly returned home, and 
found Goda Devi there. He was happy at the reunion, and 
resumed his life of piety and passivity. 

Soon Sri Ranganatha sent Brahma and Sarasvati, 
Siva and Parvati, and Vishvaksena to Srivilliputtur to meet 
Vishnuchitta and seek Goda Devi as his bride. 

Vishnuchitta was delighted at the prospect which 
would make him the father-in-law of Vishnu, like the sage 
Bhrigu (Lakshmi’s father), and the Lord of the Ocean of 
Milk, but pleaded that his prestige in his community would 
go up if Sri Ranganatha himself condescended to visit 
Srivilliputtur and marry his daughter in his house. He 
requested Brahma and Siva to persuade the Lord to grant 
his request. 

The Lord agreed, and arrangements for the wedding 
were undertaken forthwith. The small town, Srivilliputtur, 
put on a festive look, as the Lord of the universe himself 
was getting married there. 

Accompanied by his celestial retinue, Sri Ranganatha 
arrived on his mount Garuda. After a ceremonial bath, he 
appeared as bridegroom at the place of wedding in all his 
finery, adorned with Kaustubha gem, chains of pearls, 
garlands of fresh flowers and tulasi leaves. 
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While Parvati, Sarasvati, and other goddesses sang 
the wedding songs about the marriage of Sita and Sri Rama, 
Ekavali and Sragvini fanned the bride. She too was given a 
ceremonial bath, and made to wear a white silk sari with 
gold border for the auspicious occasion. She too was 
adorned with ornaments and flowers. 

When the auspicious moment for the wedding 
approached, the twelve Adityas shone as torches, the moon 
served as the umbrella with stars as its ornamental pearls, 
Agni (the fire god) spread scented smoke, and the god of 
rain raised the canopy. While scholars were chanting the 
Vedas , and musicians were filling the air with sonorous 
sounds, the divine bridegroom entered the marriage hall. 

Vishnuchitta received Sri Ranganatha with folded 
hands expressive of his deep devotion. He washed his feet, 
along with his wife, and offered his daughter to him as 
bride. 


A white screen was held between the bride and the 
groom till the auspicious moment of union, and then at 
the precious moment, the two placed ja gg ery and jeera seeds 
on each other’s heads. After awhile the Lord and his spouse 
poured pearls on each other’s heads quite playfully, as a 
part of the wedding ceremony. 

Sri Ranganatha then tied the mangala-siitra 
(auspicious band) round Goda Devi’s neck. Then followed 
the other rituals of wedding - laaja-homa (offering parched 
rice to the fire), saptapadi (the bride and groom taking seven 
steps together), and Arundhati-darsana (watching the 
Arundhati star in the sky). The gods assembled there gave 
the Lord gifts, and he sent them home after offering them 
due honours. 

At the conclusion of the wedding, Sri Ranganatha 
returned to Srirangam, accompanied by his bride, Goda 
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Devi. They live happily in that blessed kshetra, showering 
grace on devotees that offer adoration to them. 

Krishnadevaraya’s Amukta-malyada ends on that 
happy note, and is of course a fitting conclusion to a Telugu 
prabandha .. But traditional accounts of Goda Devi’s life in 
Tamil differ from this version. According to them, when 
Goda Devi entered the sanctum-sanctorum of the Srirangam 
temple with devotional fervour, she was drawn to the Lord 
so closely that she merged in him, and disappeared from 
sight forthwith. 

It may be added that there is a separate shrine, 
dedicated to Goda Devi, still in existence within the 
precincts of Sri Ranganatha’s temple-complex in Srirangam, 
and that ceremonial worship is offered to her everyday there 
as the one consort of the Lord who delighted him by offering 
him garlands first worn by her. 
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NOTEWORTHY ACHIEVEMENT 


Ujjaini flourished as a great seat of learning during 
the rule of Bhoja, and, according to popular accounts, 
Kalidasa himself lived there as his courtier, writing his 
imm ortal poems and plays on the descendants of Raghu 
and the vicissitudes of Sakuntala Bhoja was not only the 
patron of such illustrious poets and scholars, but was 
himself an author of distinction in Sanskrit. He retold the 
story of the Ramayana in a champu-kavya , 23 handsomely 
acknowledging his debt of gratitude to Valmiki with the 
comp lim ent that for honeyed words of narration the sage 
was the forerunner - Madhu-maya-phaniteenam 
margadarsi Maharshih”. 

As Krishnadevaraya too was both an eminent poet 
and a liberal patron of poetry and other arts, he was extolled 
by his courtiers and citizens as “Andhra-Bhoja”. 24 The 
efflorescence of Romanticism in Telugu literature took place 
during his age, and he and his court-poets and 
contemporaries contributed some of the choicest works to 
this genre. 

It was at Krishnadevaraya’s instance that Allasani 
Peddana trod fresh ground when he wrote the first 
prabandha in the language, Manu-charitramu. It deals 
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ostensibly with the theme of the birth of Svarochisha Manu, 
but is most memorable for the stoiy of the unrequited love 
of the celestial musician, Varudhini, for the young Brahmin, 
Pravara, the personification as it were, of rectitude. This 
poem was dedicated by him to Krishnadevaxaya, and 
contains much valuable information about the conquests 
and activities of the emperor. 

Another prabandha kavya to be dedicated to him is 
panjatapaharanamu , also by a court poet, Nandi Timmana, 
noted for its graceful narration and sonorous phasing. It 
deals with the stoiy of Krishna pacifying Satyabhama by 
bringing from paradise the parijata tree and planting it in 
her courtyard, when she felt jealous at the preferential 
treatment he had accorded to the eldest queen, Rukmini. 

Scholars have speculated on the date of composition 
of Amu kta-malyada. According to the prefatory part of the 
poem Vishnu appeared to Krishnadevaraya in a dream and 
asked him to write the poem, on the eve of his departure 
for Cuttack for a prolonged campaign against the Gajapati 
there. It is reasonable to suppose that, he undertook the 
composition of his magnum opus only after all his battles 
were fought, and peace was restored in the empire. The 
poem, therefore, was composed some time after Manu - 
charitramu, Panjatapaharanamu and a few other works in 
the genre were written and gained popular acclaim. 

It is for this reason that an attempt to excel the earlier 
works is clearly noticeable in Amukta-malyada. One 
example may be considered. Pravara in Manu-charitramu 
is a devout Brahmin, noble in character, upright in conduct, 
and quite attentive to his timely ritualistic propitiation of 
deities and other duties. Hospitality is one of the duties 
enjoined on grihasthas (married men with an 
establishment). Describing his wife, Peddana observes that 
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the pious lady does not hesitate to cook food, even if a 
large party of guests visits their house, and that therein 
she resembles the goddess Annapurna^ 5 He also adds that 
even if guests come at midnight, there is no dearth of food 
in their house. 

Krishnadevaraya too deals with the theme of atithya 
(hospitality). Vishnuchitta also observed it as a vrata, but 
with a difference. One of the memorable verses in the poem 
vividly describes the scene. 

*Even at midnight sounds were to be heard in that 
pious devotee’s house, of the sacred stories of Vishnu’s 
sports, chants of hymns from Divya-prabandham, and 
humble pleas to the effect that ‘the dishes are not 
many’ ‘nor are they hot’, savouries are no longer left’, 
‘even rice is not warm any more’, but that ‘the food 
may kindly be consumed." 

This, indeed, is hospitality with a liberal dose of 
Srivaishnavism added to it! 

As Peddanna does not explicitly describe guests 
visiting the house late in the night, we may assume that 
Pravara’s guests came for food at a reasonable hour and 
that feeding them, therefore, was not much of a problem. 
The case of Vishnuchitta is somewhat different. Vaishnava 
pilgrims from all over the country passed through the holy 
town of Srivilliputtur, and during those times, when 
facilities for travel were hopelessly inadequate, the time of 
arrival at any place was not in their hands. Even if they 
arrived at midnight, however, they could be sure of a meal 
in at least one Vaishnava home in that town. Not only were 
they fed with rice and curries, but also with soothing words 
of regret at the inadequacy of the hospitality. 

Humility (vinaya) is the hallmark of a true Vaishnava 
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Vishnu is the embodiment of pure sattva guna. Two of the 
names of the Lord, found juxtaposed in Sri-Vishnu- 
sahasranama-stotra in the Mahabharata, are “ Amam * (one 
who is characterised by hu mili ty) and *. Manada * (one who 
shows respect to others). As is the Lord, so are his devotees. 
So it may be assumed that the kind words of Vishnu chitta 
covered up the deficiencies in the items of food served, and 
made the meal most satisfying to the weary travelers. 

Krishnadevaraya deviated from the co mm on practice 
even in the choice of his theme, or, it may be observed that 
Vishnu knew well the theme wherein he would excel others, 
and set it as the subject of his poem. Though the prdbandha 
kavya is an original work, and not a translation or an 
adaptation of an existing work, its theme and plot are 
derived from some purana or other Sanskrit work. Amukta- 
malyada is mainly based on the accounts of Vishnuchitta 
and Goda Devi, found inTamil and Sanskrit hagiographical 
literature. 

This is not to suggest that he was averse to drawing 
his material from puranas: Khcmdikya-Kesidhvaja-samuada 
is derived from Vishnu-purana and the account of Mala- 
dasari comes from Varaha-purana, two works particularly 
cherished by the Vaishnavas. The central theme and 
principal characters are Southern in origin, and the poet’s 
treatment of the subject is consistent with the time- 
honoured traditions of the region. 

The choice of the theme determined the movement of 
the poem, and the air of sole mnit y that pervades it, making 
it stand apart from the other prabandhas. This is evident 
at the very outset, where the invocation does not bring in 
gods and goddesses for eulogy without sectarian bias, but 
is confined only to Sri Vishnu and his retinue in Parama- 
pada. 
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The eternal abode of Vishnu in the celestial region is 
called Parama-pada or Vaikuntha. In Srivaishnava parlance 
it is known as Nitya-vibhuti, the place of eternal splendour, 
where the lord resides for ever. The places on earth where 
he stays at his pleasure from time to time to indulge in his 
sport (lila) are referred to as Lila-vibhuthi . The poem 
describes his sportive play on earth in manying Goda Devi 
in Srivilliputtur and then returning with her to Srirangam, 
that is, his sport in Lila-vibhuthi. The invocation at the 
beginning of the poem projects his splendour in the midst 
of his retinue in Nitya-vibhuti. Both aspects are thus 
described in the poem. 

It is his zeal to propagate his faith, Srivaishnavism, 
that made him choose the hallowed theme of Goda Devi, 
and of Vishnuchitta, her foster-father, who became 
venerable among the Srivaishnavas as the father-in-law of 
Sri Ranganatha himself (“Svasura-mamaravandyam 
Ranganathasya sakshat*). His victory at the court of the 
Pandya king is in a theological debate, and may, therefore, 
be considered relevant to the story of Goda Devi. But the 
poet’s enthusiasm for the subject led him to bring in several 
digressions — the debate between Khandika and 
Kesidhvaja, the conversion of Yamuna, and the single- 
minded devotion of the Mala-dasari. They, without doubt, 
enhance the literary value of the poem, but do not 
contribute to the movement of the main story. 

Exponents of Sanskrit poetics mention a set of 
descriptions whose presence enhances the interest of a 
maha-kavya, and the poets ofTelugu prabandhas have vied 
with each other in incorporating them in their compositions. 
Descriptions give scope to the poet to exercise his fancy, 
and, if capable to strike a note of originality. 

Critics agree that Knshnadevaraya stands out alone 
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among poets for the mastery he displays in his descriptions, 
especially of seasons. No poet, of course, can free himself 
altogether from poetic conventions, and he too observes 
them like others, where occasion dictates them; but his 
greatness consists in this portrayal of accurate, vivid, and 
sometimes awe - inspiring scenes from Nature in the course 
of his description. 

He describes the seasons in the natural order - 
summer, rainy season, autumn, and spring, and with 
perfect justification. 

The Pandya king, Matsyaduraja, had to undergo a 
conversion from love of worldly pleasures to the awakening 
of spirituality. This had to happen as a result of his hearing 
the words of wisdom of a Bra hmin from some other town. 
The king was then on his way to meet his mistress. The 
Bra hmin was resting on a platform outside the royal priest’s 
house, after a sumptuous dinner. He uttered the verse that 
impressed the king so much, while chatting with his fellow 
guests who too were taking rest there. People from other 
towns sleeping on platforms outside the houses of their 
hosts is a common sight, but only in summer. Hence, the 
description of summer. 

Yamuna became the new king of half the Pandya 
kingdom. Seasonal rains and adequate rainfall, leading to 
the prosperity of citizens, are quite natural in a state ruled 
by a just king. Yamuna was such a king, and so there were 
plenty of rains. 

Autumn ( sarad-ritu) is the ideal season for the 
movement of armies. Yamuna had to go on a conquest, 
annex neighbouring regions, expand his kingdom, and 
thus show his prowess. This reason justifies the description 
of autumn at that juncture of the story. 
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And, finally, spring, the king of seasons. Flowers in 
full bloom, fragrance in the air, gentle breezes, and cool 
nights are sources of joy for happily united lovers, but they 
enhance the torture of young women, separated from their 
husbands. Goda Devi was going through the ordeal. An 
account of further intensification of her pangs of separation 
had to be presented. Hence, the description of spring. 

The keen, observant eye of Krishnadevaraya appears 
clearly in his description of a tiger attacking the sacrificial 
cow in the Khandikya-Kesidhvaja episode. 

The cow was grazing on a river-bank, and moved 
towards a bush. A tiger was resting there. Its tail resembled 
the flag ofYama (the god of death), and a female cobra. The 
cow saw the tiger wagging its tail. The cow bellowed and 
tried to escape. The tiger jumped at it. When the tiger 
attacked it, the cow felt revulsion at the stench of its mouth, 
surrounded by a swarm of flies. It fell on the trees, and 
leaves fell to the ground from the branches. The tiger made 
a deafening noise and slit the cow’s throat. It then dragged 
the dead animal to its cave, drinking its blood all the way. 
Soon a crowd gathered there. The farmers from the fields 
nearby came and shouted loudly. They climbed the trees 
and clapped with their hands. Reluctantly the tiger left the 
cow, and ran into the forest for protection. 

Krishnadevaraya re-creates the whole scene in three 
or four verses so vividly and with such deftness, by giving 
clear details of the various moves of the tiger and the cow 
in the right sequence. 

So great is his descriptive skill, sometimes he narrates 
an entire story in a single verse. An example has already 
been given in the context of the description of Srivilliputtur, 
where sleeping ducks at dawn are mistaken by constables 
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for the white clothes of Brahmins, come to bathe in the 
canals flowing between paddy-fields. Another instance may 
be considered here. This story appears in the course of 
Yamuna's exposition of statecraft to his son. 

A certain huntsman, belonging to a hill tribe, carrying 
bow and arrows, once paid a visit to another member of his 
community. The latter was happy at the visit of his kinsman, 
and fed him rice cooked in sweetened milk. The guest 
observed that something was being cooked on the stove, 
and that red juice was flowing from the edge of the vessel. 
He thought that the host was cooking meat for him self, 
and offered him only milk and rice. He felt insulted, and 
decided to kill the host. When the two went out after the 
meal, the host told his guest that he should be allowed to 
return home soon, as he was boiling strands of jute fibre 
on the stove and that they would get spoiled, if exposed to 
excessive heat. The guest realised his folly, and let off his 
kinsman unharmed. 

The entire story, with all details, is compressed into 
a single verse in the Sardula-vikridita metre, and it may be 
said that the poet's skill is without a parallel in the whole 
range ofTelugu prabandha poetry. 

The ability to pack a whole story into a single verse, 
however, is not an unmixed virtue. It often leads to 
terseness, and invariably to incomprehension in the case 
of the common readers. His erudition surfaces so often in 
the poem making it abstruse, that it can be fully grasped 
only with the aid of a scholarly co mm entary. Lucidity was 
certainly not the strong-point of Krishnadevaraya, but then 
he was no ordinary poet. He was a scholar-poet, writing 
for the edification and admiration of his fellow scholars. It 
is for this reason that Amukta-malyoda occupies the fifth 
and final position among the classical pancha-kavyas in 
Telugu. 
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Winning laurels as a prabandha poet was not the 
only objective of Krishnadevaraya in writing Amukta- 
malyada, he also wanted to emphasise the facility and 
felicity of the prapatti marga, the path of self-surrender, in 
attaining salvation. So he chose to describe the lives of 
four venerable saints, all of whom cherished boundless love 
for Sri Vishnu. Vishnuchitta was no scholar in Vaishnava 
theology, as gardening was his main preoccupation. Yet he 
proceeded to the court of the Pandya king without a 
moment’s hesitation to take part in a theological debate at 
the mere wish of his master. The moment Y amuna saw the 
feet of Sriranganatha, he realised that they were indeed 
the precious treasure left to him by his ancestors. Goda 
Devi who chose the Lord as her beloved, was at once a poet 
and a singer. She composed sweet songs of love on the 
Lord and sang them melodiously. She herself, it may be 
observed, was a sacred song in praise of Vishnu. And the 
story of Mala-dasari is a proclamation of the glory of 
devotion. It teaches us the profound truth that a true 
devotee, even of the untouchable caste, can, by his grace, 
be the means of liberation of a fallen Brahmin. The 
quintessence of the concept of surrender {prapatti} is found 
in the words of the dasari, when he says that he is only a 
prapanna, and knows.not what the fruit of devotional 
service to the Lord is. He sang to please the Lord; the idea 
of receiving a reward for the service never occurred to him. 

Other prabandha poets often wrote only about the 
vicissitudes that beset the path of human love. In Amukta- 
malyada Krishnadeveraya presents facets of profound 
devotion to God ripening into love. He offers us aesthetic 
delight (rasananda) through the poem, and, in addition, 
about an easy way to attain bliss (Brahmananda). Therein 
lies his supreme distinction as a poet. 
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1. Nelaturi Venkataramanayya, in his article on ‘The 
Kingdom of Vijayanagar” in The Delhi Sultanate, v. VI 
of History and Culture of the Indian People (Bombay: 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1960), p. 309. 

2. Nandi Timmana, in Parijatapaharanamu. 

3. Agrahara is a village, gifted by a patron to a scholar in 
recognition of his attainments in some field of learning. 
When it is given collectively to a group of scholars, it 
is called sarva-agrahara. 

4. Since Sesha, the celestial couch of Vishnu, is a serpent 
with a thousand hoods, he is an object of comparison 
for uncommon skill in eloquence and poetry, 

5. Quoted in K. A. Nilakanta Sastri and G. Srinivasachari, 
Advanced History of India (Bombay: Allied Publishers, 
1970), p. 425-26. 

6. See K. Gopalkrishna Rao’s article on “Andhra Vishnu” 
in Sangraha-Andhra-Vijnana-Kosamu (Hyderabad, 
1958)\, v.I. p. 612-15. 

7. Shasthyanta verse: It was customary at the end of the 
preamble in classical Telugu poems to include a few 
verses in the shasthi vibhakti to dedicate the work 
formally to a patron human or divine. 

8. 1.22.20. An explication of the verse is found in A. K. 
Majumdar, Caitanya, His life and Doctrine, A Study in 
Vaishnavism (Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1969), 
pp. 2-4. 

9. Prasthana-traya: The upanishads, the Bhagavada-gita, 
and the Bra hma-sutras together are known as 
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Prasthana-traya, the triple basis of Vedanta, an 
important branch of Indian Philosophy. 

10. Tulasi: The sacred basil (Ocimum sanctum), an 
aromatic herb, is considered dear to Vishnu, and its 
leaves are used in his worship. 

11. The five sacraments for one’s formal admission to the 
Srivaishnava sect are (i) tapa, the branding of the 
shoulders of the initiate with the insignia of Sri Vishnu 
- sankha (conch) and chakra (discus); (2) pundra, 
wearing the Vaishnava sectarian mark on the forehead; 
(3) nama, receiving a new name to indicate one’s 
position as a dasa (servant) of Vishnu; (4) mantra, 
formal initiation into the chanting of the Ashtakshari 
and the ancillary mantras; and (5) yaga, the rite of 
surrender (saranagati), usually performed by the 
preceptor on behalf of the disciple. 

12. The temple of Koodal Alagar, an archa manifestation 
of Sri Vishnu, in Madurai, is associated in the 
Srivaishnava legends with this victory and the 
consequent triumphal march of Vishnuchitta. 

13. S. Satyamurthi, Ayyangar, Lord Ranganatha. 

(Srirangam: Arulmiku Ranganathaswami 

Devasthanam, 1981), p. 1. 

14. IX: 26 Baghwatgita. 

15. Vedanta Desika expresses the same sentiment in a 
memorable verse. 

Naasti pitraarjitam kinchit, 
na mayaa kinchid-aarjitany 
asti me HastisaUaagre 
vastu paitaamaham dhanam. 
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My father left me no legacy, 
nor have I gained wealth 
through my own effort; 
hut I do have a treasure 
on the hill Hastigiri, 
left by my forefathers. 

Hastigiri is an elevated spot in the city of Kanchipuram 
(Kanchi, Conjeevaram), where stands the temple of Sri 
Varadaraja Swami, also known as Devaraja Perumal. 
It is a major centre of pilgrimage for the Vaishnavas, 
especially of the Visishtadvaita persuasion, who 
cherish it along with the shrines in Srirangam and 
Tirupati, as the three most important centres of 
pilgrimage and seats for the study and propagation of 
their theology. 

16. Sata-gopa or Sataari is a crown-like metallic object, 
with the Lord’s feet etched on its top. The devotee, 
thus, symbolically holds the Lord’s feet on his head 
for a moment, when the priest touches his head with 
it. 

17. Charana-tirtha or charanamrita is the holy water, given 
by the priest to the devotee at the end of the worship, 
which is sanctified by having been used in washing 
the feet of the god’s image. 

18. The Saivites wear chains of rudraksha beads round 
their necks, whereas the Vaishnavas wear chains of 
beeds made of tulasi, chandana (sandalwood), and 
lotus, objects dear to Sri Vishnu. 

19. Chinmudra is a gesture made with fingers during the 
practice of yoga 
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20. The story of Ghantakama occurs in Hariuamscu He 
was the leader of devils and perpetrated grievous sins, 
but Krishna forgave him and granted him the position 
of Indra for sometime, and finally, liberation. 

21. In the Vedic times performance of yajna was considered 
the prime means of getting release from existence on 
earth, and Vishnu was hailed as Yajna-paH, the lord 
of ritualistic sacrifices. The belief in the supremacy of 
devotion to Vishnu for attaining release from the cycle 
of life and death is of subsequent origin, and here the 
Vishishtadvaita stand that bhakti (devotion) is superior 
to karma (action) is emphasised. 

22. When Mahapurana expounded to Ramanuja the 
esoteric meaning of the mantras of the Srivaishnava 
sect, he explicitly warned him not to reveal them to 
others, and said that he would go to hell, if he did not 
heed his warning. Moved by compassion at the 
miserable plight of his fellow beings, Ramanuja climbed 
the spire of a temple and uttered the mantras aloud 
so that the common folk might attain liberation. The 
scene of this incident is, however, Saumya- N arayana 
temple in Tirukkottiyur, and not the one at Srirangam. 
According to one version, he uttered the tiru-mantra, 
i.e., the ashtakshari; according to another, the meaning 
of the dvaya-mantra\ and according to a third version, 
he proclaimed all the three mantras prescribed for the 
Srivaishnavas. 

23. Champu-kavya is a literary composition in a mixture 
of poetry and prose. 

24. This comparison to Bhoja appears in the colophon of 
his Sanskrit play, Jambavati-parinaya-nataka. 
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25. Annapurna: As the name itself indicates, food is found 
in plenty in the presence of {sannidhydj of this gracious 
goddess. She is the divine consort of Sri Visvanatha - 
a manifestation of Siva - in Varanasi (Banaras), also 
known as Kasi, and appears with a ladle in her hand. 
A memorable hymn in her praise, with the refrain: 
“Bhikshaam dehi kripaavalambanakari mataa 
Annapumeswari” is attributed to Sankaracharya 
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